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This is the Honeywell Round. More homes 
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any other thermostat. Extremely sensitive 

and responsive, it gives you fingertip 

control of heat instantly and accurately. 

Its 80 precision parts and fully enclosed 
mercury switch are 100% dust-proof and 
trouble-free. The outer ring snaps off-and 

can be easily painted to match any decorating 
scheme. For more information on Honeywell's 
complete line of control systems for 


heating or cooling, write to Honeywell. 
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INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPRESSORS 


Where air consumption is in the 400-850 c.f.m. F.A.D. bracket, 
at pressures up to 125 p.s.i., the 

new British made Joy WN.112 b 
Industrial aif: compressors 
handsomely meet your specifi- 
cation. Look at these design 
features — each one positively 
contributing to the efficiency 
and durability for which Joy- 
Sullivan plant is renowned 
abroad. 
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nuclear power station in the world to 
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The Nuclear Power Plant Company Limited. 
N.P.P.C. thus combines the resources 

of eight specialist companies whose individual 
skills are co-ordinated to form a 

unified team capable of undertaking the 
construction of complete nuclear 

jpower stations throughout the world. 
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Motoring pleasure 
from Oslo to Monte Carlo 


If you cross the Channel or the North Sea with your car this summer, take a tip 
from the seasoned motorists and fit Dunlop Gold Seal tyres. Dunlop are so completely dependable 
everywhere: on the great, fast auto-routes or the slow, meandering by-ways 
of the countryside. They are not merely built for the finest and most trouble-free service<< 
they are in fact bred for it! Dunlop are the tyres to give you exceptional milage, 
road-holding and dependable performance no matter where you may motor. 
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Holland’s roads depend on cement. Indeed, the Dutch 
produce and use more cement per bead of population 
than many other countries in Europe. Of Holland’s 
entire output 65°% comes from the ENCI Cement Com- 
pany at Maastricht, who now produce over 900,000 tons 
per year, more than three times their pre-war figure. 

Compressed air is vital to the cement industry. When 
ENC] began to expand, they made a very careful study 
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Dutch firm trebles output of a vital material 


Atlas Copco puts compressed ait = 
to work forthe world 





of available compressed air equipment. They chose two. 
Atlas Copco compressors—and saved £3,000 a year on 
fuel bills alone. To-day nine Atlas Copco AR and AA 
compressors are installed at the ENCI works, supply- 
ing air for drilling in the pit, stirring operations, agita- 
ting the mixture in slurry tanks, and for the pneumatic 
transport of cement and other materials. 


Compressed sir is versatile. Atias Copco provides the 
means for all its many applications. For over 40 years 
Atlas Copco have supplied brake compressors for rail- 
way engines of all types. The latest diesel locomotives 
built by the NOHAB Company for Norwegian and 
Danish State Railways have a maximum speed of 65 
m.p.h. and weigh nearly 98 tons—and use Atlas Copco 
brake compressors. Pi! — 
The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible - 
for the manufacture of compressed air equipment and 
its distribution and servicing in 90 countries throughout ‘ 
the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco 

Stockholm 1, Sweden. 
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Home Thoughts 
| from Abroad 


very week for over a month we have had to apologise ‘for. imper- 
fections in The Economist. Readers are entitled now to an-explan- 
ation. The best explanation is the facts, The starting pointis our 
belief that the overriding duty of a newspaper at all times is to appear, as 
best it may. In mid-June we were suddenly bereft of our printers in 
London by the general stoppage (which may or may not be settled: before 
we appear again). We have not during the stoppage found any. printer 
still working in this country (whether “black” or white” in the disputing 
unions’ eyes) able to produce a paper suitable or punctual enough for 
The Economist’s worldwide readership (nearly half of which is overseas 
and unaffected by the British dispute). We have therefore had to print 
abroad, with the British unions pertinaciously stopping bolt-hole after 
bolt-hole by appeals to continental solidarity, and with the British masters 
themselves not too happy about it. oe 


We have had no rest in exile. First a contract. we had to print in 
Switzerland was stopped by union pressure. Then the issue of June 20th 
was half-composed in Belgium, half-composed in France, and printed in 
Brussels. The issue of June 27th was produced in half a dozen different 
places scattered over the city of Paris during a heat wave. The pages for 
the issue of July 4th were got ready in Copenhagen, but printing there 
was ruled out only forty-eight hours before publication time, and every- 
thing (including staff) had to be lifted by air four hundred miles to 
Belgium. The worst week of flight from the unions’ long fingers was the 
next ; the issue of July 11th was composed in one Belgian city, imposed in 
another and printed (on a machine for which the pages had not been 
fashioned) one hundred miles away in a third; the final printing arrange- 
ments were only set up near to midnight on July 9th. And so it has gone 
on. It is only relative to these other flittings that the issue of July 18th, 
from Hasselt in Belgium, had the smoothest passage so far, 


Our trials have not. only been abroad. Each week, ‘staff and all copy 
have had to be flown out in echelon ‘from London. {and then switched 
about according to the state of the chase) ; and each week, when~by the 
skin of our teeth they were printed, 65,000 copies had_to be flown back 
here. Then our domestic troubles began. From the start the “London 
wholesalers were coerced by their union workers into refusing to handle 


“papers printed “black” abroad, Each week The Economist, without the 


usual help from either these wholesalers or its closed-down printers, has 
been despatched to its long-suffering readers by its own ordinary staff. 

It is the readers, of course, that matter before everything and everybody 
else; their right of access to news and opinion is the press’s duty. The 
Economist, which employs no printing workers, is nota party to the 
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present dispute. It lias Rs views about the dispute, 2s 
it hes about all industrial disputes, and has expreseed 
them frankly. 

In this as in other disputes, it has set its face editor- 
ially against amy pressure to make an inflationary 
settlement simply for the sake of peace. This has not 
affected in any way its own duty te come out, by 
whatever means. The Economist docs not complain 
that the stoppage (whether called a strike or lockout) 
happened. These trials of strength are the logical, if 
primitive, end and sanction of collective bargaining 
itself; and it would be absurd and unjust to assert 
either that the printing workers have an obligation 
to waive what they feel to be their rightful claims 
rather than to stop the press or (which has been the 
more frequent and inflationary suggestion) that for 
the same reason printing employers have an obligation 
to buy off strikes by paying more than they can 
afford. 

But what this dispute has revealed, and what Lord 
Birkett (as chairman of the talks between the 
disputants, which are reported on another page) has 
surely helped to make plain, is that there is no simple 
confrontation in the printing industry between em- 
ployers on the one hand and workers on the other. 
There are employers and employers — a fact long ago 
recognised by that powerful, if less than wholly admir- 
able, separate body, the Newspaper Proprietors’. As- 
sociation. For a change, the printing unions have chosen 
“capacity to pay” as the basis of their claim instead 
of the usual cost of living (a poor runner this year) 
or the better pay of other workers (a poor argument 
for them at any time). They should be pinned to 
their premise. There are some large combined printing 
and publishing houses which can afford to pay more 
(much less no doubt than the unions’ asking bid but 
possibly closer to the NPA rates than many employers 
care to contemplate) ; but the general run of printers 
certainly cannot afford this. 


I T Is not only the unions that will have to recognise 
this disparity. The employers must recognise the 
disparity, with all the implications it has for them. 
In every industry the onus is, or should be, om the 
employers to lead; and leadership cannot consist, as 
the master printers sometimes seem to believe, merely 
in the stronger members, doubtless from the highest 
motives of solidarity, saying No to every wage claim 
which the majority cannot afford. That is, the more 
efficient and prosperous firms cannot just hide behind 
their sentiments of loyalty towards their weaker 
brethren or simply stand pat om their obligation, 
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which The Economist must be the last te deny, not 
to add fwel to inflation. For good managements, keep- 
ing wages down is not the only choice. What dey 
can all seek to do, if they are denied the soft option 
sf dataenichiicdln, tad hte, pic tdeenand Geld? 
cooperation, is to absorb higher costs by greater 
efficiency. This is the crux for them; it is, even more, 
the crux for the printing unions. Greater efficiency 
is the key to higher wages, and. to better .printing; 
but it is impossible unless the cocoon’ of restrictive 
practices in which this antediluvian industry is 
swaddled can be stripped away. It would be foolish to 
look for too much from the talks that have béen going 
on; the unions tend to regard their practices not as 
restrictive but as protective — against precisely’ the 
technological changes that the industry really needs. 
But it was no bad sign that the talkers round Lord 
Birkett’s table quickly got down to studying these 
questions of productivity. 


A s things are, the printing employers have become 

as defensively-minded on wages as the unions are 
on conditions of work; and the result is a three-yearly 
war of attrition which is as stupid as it is unprofit- 
able for everybody. If Lord Birkett has been able to 
hammer home to the restrictive-minded on both sides 
all the implications for them of “capacity to pay”, 
something like a sensible, outcome might possibly be 
reached from what has too often seemed, in our own 
isolated trials, to be a cynical and even. farcical 
performance. The Birkett talks were started only 
because the national newspapers (who were not 
involved in the general dispute) were threatened with 
a drought of ink, of which there has all the time been 
enough somewhere for them to carry on; and then 
only after the general union of printing operatives 
(which has on this occasion made all the running 
ahead of the printing craftsmen) had very nearly 
carried its cat-end-mouwse act too far by actually 
sopping them. 

Only then did the general printing dispute come 
to be called a mational crisis. Only then did 
thunderous leading articles appear about the harm 
done by the dispute to inmocent bystanders. The real 
innocent bystander has been the reader, the customer 
whom every collective body, whether of workers or 
of employers or of distributors er of newspaper 
proprietors, most persistently and restrictively ignores. 
The Economist and every other paper up and down 
the country which, often against greater difficulties 
than ours, has striven to appear in these weeks, .can 
claim no special virtue. But they can st least hope to 
be acquitted of this too prevailing viens... - 
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Invitation to Washington ? 


Mr Khrushchev’s real interest is not a summit meeting on Germany 
but improvimg contacts with the United States 


HAT does Mr Khrushchev see from his window 
\X) just now ? After the Polish visit his summer 
plans seem intentionally vague. He has now 
even cancelled his tour of the Baltic capitals, giving 
as his reason the unfavourable reaction of some people 
in Scandinavia to the prospect of receiving him. Must 
this be attributed to pure delicacy of feeling, or is 
there another reason ? Mr Khrushchev gives the im- 
pression of standing by to catch the first TU 114 to 
wherever the outlook is most promising. Looming 
above all, of course, is the summit, still beckoning and 
still wreathed, however faintly, in. the * relaxing 
atmosphere every international clamberer seeks. 
Then there is Berlin, that highly awkward little 
property, apparently needed to round out the com- 
munist estate of 900 million souls. But is it so impor- 
tant that everything must be staked to get it ? Mr 
Khrushchev does not seem too certain. If anything, he 
seems to be looking beyond Berlin to the American 
political landscape he has been angling to visit ever 
since he came to London. 


Mr, Khrushchev has certainly been prodding the 
latest American visitors to the Kremlin. Mr Harriman, 
impressed by Mr Khrushchev’s verbal bellicosity, 
thinks he should be asked to Washington whether there 
is 2 summit or not, and Senator Fulbright has 
agreed. It would not be unlike Mr Khrushchev if he 
now played hard to get. The sounds of disappoint- 
ment coming from Moscow over American reluctance 
to admit the peacegiving benefits of Soviet trade may 
be part of the process. But this economic rebuff is 
unlikely to weigh too heavily on Mr Khrushchevw’s 
mind. If he really has a purpose to go to Washington 
himself, it is not to talk trade but to talk politics, 

The idea of a visit from Mr Khrushchev as an 
ajternative to the summit is something that President 
Eisenhower may not immediately welcome. The only 
Russian he has ever considered having 2s a house- 
guest was Marshal Zhukov. But, diplomatically, an 
informal get-together at the White House seems likely 
to be a more effective way of doing business that 

»@ full-blown conference of heads of government. The 
main purpose of a summit exercise is to give the 
Americans and Russians a chance to talk directly to 
the point, something that is not always possible when 

» there are other people in the conference room. If Mr 

Khrushchev went to Washingtom it would cut short 

the wrangle ower what constitutes visible progress by 


the foreign ministers. It wo ild avoid the side issues of 
whether Poles, Czechs and lra.:ans should attend or 
not. It might also set a limit to the influence, on both 
sides, of those Germans whose political interest is 
served by the continuance of East-West tension. 

If, in fact, the foreign ministers stay at loggerheads 
for another three weeks, the logical recourse should 
not be to the four or six-power summit, which can 
always come later, but to a direct Russo-American 
confrontation simply to see if there is anything new 
to be said that Mr Gromyke does not have the author- 
ity to say. There seems to be no legitimate British 
interest that would suffer from Mr Macmillan’s ex- 
clusion from such a parley; after all, he has had his 
say with Mr Khrushchev already this year. Britain is 
not likely to dissent from any Russo-American under- 
standing on either Germany or nuclear tests. General 
de Gaulle might. But for sheer convenience’s sake 
there is a good deal to be said for nominating Mr 
Macmillan and General de Gaulle as founder members 
of the non-summit club. 

But has Mr Khrushchev anything to say to President 
Eisenhower, on Germany or anything else, that Mr 
Gromyko has not already said at Geneva ? It is possible 
that he might have. Mr Macmillan returned from 
Moscow convinced that Mr Khrushchev is the only 


Russian whom it is worth doing business with. Mr 


‘ Khrushchev would probably not dissent from this 


estimate. His final terms for anything must come 
from his own mouth. To discover what these terms 
are, the West must test him personally, and test him 
with something more purposeful than the package deal 
offered to Mr Gromyko at Geneva. At present there 
seem to be advantages to Mr Khrushchev in seeking 
a general relaxation of tension. The greatest advantage 
would undoubtedly come if the relaxation were ac- 
companied by access to American loans and trade. For 
Mr Khrushchev to expect this, as Mr Mikoyan seems 
to have done, would now be unrealistic. What, then, 
does he stand to gain ? 


—— Soviet drive to overtake American production 
is getting into gear; yet Mr Khrushchev has just 
had\ to admit some serious imperfections in his in- 
dustrial system. There are managerial reforms to be 
completed; modernisation of machinery is badly 
needed (it seems to be this that Mr Khrushchev means 
when he talks of automation); Soviet planners have 
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fun into trouble over the shortage of development 
capital; existing development funds and production 
surpluses are badly needed within the communist 
block and in aid: to uncommitted countries. Spending 
on the astral and arms competitions with the United 
States will always be high, but any saving in the mil- 
itary budget would help the industrial drive. 

At the same time, pressure for consumer goods is 
plainly increasing in the technocratic and managerial 
classes. Housing demands are at last having to be 
satisfied on a massive scale. Visitors to Moscow speak 
of a car craze — and Soviet production of private cars 
has hitherto been pegged down to artificially low 
levels, A magnate community — Russia’s top people — 
has come into being, and its influence and tastes are 
spreading to a wider bourgeoisie. The whole message of 
the Soviet exhibition in New York, that a society 
capable of achieving American living standards al- 
ready exists in the Soviet Union, is itself the measure 
of Mr Khrushchev’s latest problem. 

These pressures have all been evident before, but as 
Soviet energies are concentrated on the economic race 
they are becoming more urgent and more difficult to 
resist. Mr Khrushchev does not see this social develop- 
ment as a weakness. He is the first Soviet leader who 
is not only anxious to beat the Americans at their 
own game but is confident that this really will happen. 


- Whatever traces may remain in formal Marxist dogma, 


-” 


Mr Khrushchev’s bid for world power no longer 
depends on the theses of capitalist slump and com- 
munist revolution. In place of the slump he puts, as 
he told Mr Harriman, the contrast between the 2 per 
cent annual growth of the United States economy 
andthe faster pace the Soviet Union means to keep 
up even after American. production has been over- 





Between the author and the publisher 
stands the agent. 
What does he do for his ten per cent commission ? 


- osopy thinks it odd to trust a good solicitor 
for the sale of a house,” wrote G. K. Chester- 
ton to one of A. P. Watt’s sons in 1922, ’but 

after all a man can say for himself without embarrass- 

ment : this is undoubtedly a large house. It is not al- 
ways 20 casy to say: this is a most brilliant novel, or 
let me offer you this superb epic.” By then the profes- 
sion of literary agent had been in existence for nearly 
fifty years, 1c was invented by AP. Wetz himeclf in 
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hauled. In place of world revolution, he relies on’ the 
underdeveloped world’s admiration for Soviet living 
standards which, according to Mr Kozlov, will be un- 
surpassed in 15 years’ time. These calculations may 
go wildly wrong without upsetting Soviet _ self- 
confidence in the final issue. ° 

When placed in the context of'the nuclear stalemate, 
the new Soviet emphasis on outclassing the United 
States economically suggests logically some form of 
political accommodation between the two world 
blocks. It could easily take a decade to bring about 


- even a limited arrangement. But among the more 


significant developments of 1959 may be counted the 
increase in Russo-American contacts, and not least the 
travels of younger political figures like Mr Nixon and 
Mr Kozlov. The leaders on both sides need at least to 
understand how their opponents’ minds work. 

Mr Khrushchev has understandable personal reasons 
for having the last word in Soviet diplomacy. This 
alone would explain his readiness to travel to the sum- 
mit, or to Washington. He can use a period of inter- 
national relaxation. He has an evident interest in 
seeking agreement on the control of nuclear weapons 
and general disarmament. None of this is so much 
against western interests that President Eisenhower can 
refuse to meet him. Mr Khrushchev naturally wants 
to embarrass the West if he can. His tactics over Berlin 
have already revealed western divisions and have 
weakened Dr Adenauer politically in Germany. The 
crisis has given Mr Khrushchev all the local fringe 
benefits he could have wished for. But if the West 
is to plumb the deeper currents in Soviet policy the 
only way is still to sound Mr Khrushchev himself. The 
job can be done better in Washington than any- 
where else. 


1875 when he was looking for a new job under the 
shadow of the failure of Strahan, the publisher who 
employed him; his first client was George MacDonald. 
In the same year the Society of Authors was founded 
by Walter Besant. It was 2 period when Tennyson 
could demand £5000 for an epic, but a publisher 
could pick up King Solomon’s Mines for £25. To- 
gether the Society and the agent have striven to im- 
prove the ordinary rewards of authorship, and it may 
be suspected that the agents have done most of, the 
work, dose 

Today almost every professional suthor. uss. an 
oe es Gecrge Becneed Sharer Corme wes aloo hee 
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own publisher) could expect to explore all the subsid- 
iary rights : translations, paperbacks, films, television, 
serial, digest, syndication, strip cartoon, long playing 
records and so forth, which often bring in more than 
the original book or article. Publishers are now entirely 
resigned to agents as the middlemen of)literary wares. 
They fight for their clients’ rights, 
‘as 8 sieve through which a large p 
flood of incoming manuscripts is 







listed. A large 


agent estimates that of 1,000 manuscyipts submitted 
’ to him (other than the work of establi authors) he 
‘ean try to sell only 100, and of this 100 he may place 
three or four. This takes a great deal qf work off the 


shoulders of the publisher and his rea 
It also greatly increases the power of the agents, 
through whom publishers must now expect to get 
‘most’ of their publishable manuscripts and new 
‘authors. But the work of a literary (now commonly 
called authors’) agent is exacting and specialised. Three- 
quarters of British authors’ output now goes through 
- thé hands of five agents, of whom Curtis Brown is 
probably the largest and most departmentalised, and 
A.P. Watt the oldest. Outside the big five, there are 
perhaps a hundred smaller agents, often one man 
- shows and not always very competent. The tendency 
.. is undoubtedly for authors to concentrate on the big 
' five who alone have the resources to follow up sub- 
‘sidiary rights and who have a strong pull with 
- publishers. (This excludes a number of agents who 
specialise in plays and performance rights and the 
‘performers’ agents who, in the\terminology of the 
profession, handle flesh.) Agents rather grandly say 
"we .choose, we do not seck, publishers.” For new 
authors the advantage of the big agent is that he not 
only knows what sort of book (and especially novel) 
is currently appealing to what publisher; he can also 
sell his books in batches, and, when he does, he can 
press 2 few “speculations” on publishers who are 
obliged to him for last year’s best-seller and who rely 
on him for steady bread-and-butter lines. 


st H°’ many authors can an agent live on ? This, of 
fe course, is a matter of the sales of the authors in 
‘= question. Three-quarters of all authors make less than 
“£500 a year on their work; only ten per cent make 
~* “over £5000 a year. The agent who can pick his clients 

* exclusively from the upper income bracket naturally 
“does well. An agent runs his business on the ten per 
‘ent 6f royalties which he deducts by way’of commis- 


=2s6n° F6F" his’ services; thirty authors (who need not ° 


even be alive) earning £10,000 a year will, as a‘matter 
““ of Grithimetic, provide him with a gross income of 
=££30;000' a2 year. But agents cannot generally be 20 
selective (though one is reputed to be se), and i um- 
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ally takes more like 200 authors of all kinds to ‘pro- 
duce such a sum. And even £30,000 a year will not 
suffice for more than quite a modest organisation in 
central London; to cover all rights, am agency 
probably needs to employ a staff of at least fifteen. 
In fact the turnover of the big five, though undis- 
closed, is greater than this, and hes to be. 

Agents are fussy about their definition ef an euther. 
The clients they want are men and women whe write 


wins a man his professorship, er deal with the 
specialist who usually knows his 


own 
‘anyway. They want (though often they de net 


the steady textbook writer; but im general they handle 
the broad category of literary work which they sell 
to a surprisingly narrow range of general publishers. 


sively; if it won’t go then, they know it is « failure, 
or a masterpiece in advance of the age. 

An agent needs flair to find, even to create, the new 
authors of whom he is the impresario (as J. B. Pinker 
was, before the wars, for D. H. Lawrence and Arnold 
Bennett). He needs a thorough knowledge of publish- 
ing, though he may depute the innumerable BBC 
and ITV contracts that his agency must nowadays 
keep lubricated. Agencies are of all-kinds: most are 
built round one man or on a family tradition, others 
are partnerships or even limited private companies. 
They share a common tendency to fission; they lose 
their young subordinates to publishing houses er to 
practise as agents om their own account. They ase as 
individualistic as the authors themselves; yet some 
principle of optimum size preserves a situation in 
which five large firms control most of the trade. 

So far they have failed to form a central association. 
Many agents and authors regret this, since they think 


- am association could fight for such things as the 


retention by. authors of a bigger proportion of the 
subsidiary rights which they share with their’ publis- 
hers; it is argued that an agents’ association, with its 
greater. business experience, could do this far better 
than the Society of Authors. Probably such an asso- 
Ciation or negotiating body will come into existence 
‘in’ the end, because subsidiary rights are becoming so 
valuable in relation to the earnings of the average 
hard-cover book that publishers, faced with falling 
earnings from books, are trying to recoup from the 
author’s share. But this is where the agent can expect 
to increase his earnings also; the future of” the 
author-agent relationship lies largely in the explora- 
tion of the new media of mass entertainment which 


show no sign of shrinking. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


GENERAL ELECTION 


Mr Micawber’s Victory ? 


HE sands of this Parliament seem to be running out. 
Both parties are now treating it as a good working 
hypothesis that the general election is likely to be held 
on October 15th or October 22nd. One bar to this 
\ would be if an October election interfered with the 
timetable for a summit meeting, but that is not thought 
to be probable. So conversation at Westminster in 
these dying weeks has turned increasingly from when 
the election is likely to be to who is likely to win it. 

Four years ago one could say that two questions 
seemed likely to decide the outcome of the election of 
1959 or 1960. The first was whether the standard of 
living would rise sufficiently quickly under Conser- 
vatism to make Labour’s philosophies look out of date 
to an enriched working class; that has not happened. 
The second question, then, was whether the remarkable 
coincidence of short term advantages that brought 
victory to the Tories in 1955 could really be expected 
to come to their aid again just before the new election. 
By what Labour must regard as an appalling fluke, the 
Coincidence seems to have occurred. Once again, as in 
1955, preparations for a summit conference are taking 
foreign policy out of the election. The small recession 
is over, unemployment is falling, and this time there 
have been eighteen months of price stability as well. 
The sun is shining down on Britain’s packed beaches 
in the first hot summef since 1955, and in an atmos- 
phere of easy holiday contentment the literally 
floating voter feels no burning need for a change. The 
printing trade unions have brought some ill-timed 
discredit on Labour just as the engine drivers’ union 
did in 1955; and Mr Cousins has obligingly caused the 
party split that Labour’s now very shadow foreign 
secretary did on the eve of the last election. 

As a “result, the public opinion polls are currently 
suggesting that the Tories have the sort of one or two 
per cent lead in the country that they had at the elec- 
tion of 1955. This is not a margin that makes a Tory 
return to power in an October election anything ap- 
proaching a betting man’s certainty. But it does mean 
that Labour is having to look very hard for new issues. 
Where can it find them ? In Africa ? The major assault 
on Mr Lennox Boyd may seem like manna to Labour 
MPs, but the ordinary British voter is probably less 
liberal on colonial affairs than moralists and moderates 
like to think. Can votes be won by Mr Gaitskell’s un- 
flappability about the bomb row? Unflappability is 
Mr Macmillan’s registered trade mark, even if Mr 
Gaitskell now has more things to flap about. Nobody 

who has made any study of the strange things that can 








swing the minuscule mobile part of the British elec- 
torate will deny the possibility that something to help 
Labour win the last requisite two per cent of the 
national vote may yet turn up. But at five minutes to 
twelve the gods that watch over Mr Micawbér’s 


philosophy still seem to be favouring the Conservative 
side. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Storm over Great Smith Street 


‘TH storm which has been blowing up for some time 
over Central African affairs reached the stage of 
gale signals this week. Before the protracted three-sided 
wrangle between Mr Macmillan, Mr Gaitskell and Sir 
Roy. Welensky over the composition of a fact-finding 
commission could be resolved, rumours began - to 
spread that the report of the Devlin Commission would 
prove to be highly embarrassing to. the Government 
on several counts. This impression grew with the hur- 
ried arrival of the governor, Sir Robert Armitage, from 
Nyasaland. The publication of the Devlin report was, 
moreover, expected to coincide at the end of the week 
with the appearance of the disciplinary tribunal’s 
report on the deaths of the detainees at Hola Camp i in 
Kenya. Thus the last two weeks of Parliament’s time 
are to be dominated by debates on the constitutional 
future, and the recent administrative past, of East and 
Central Africa. Mr Lennox Boyd is having to. run the 
gauntlet, and Labour is determined that neither he-nor 
the Government is to be allowed to escape unscathed. 
At the unnaturally early hour at which The Econo- 
mist has temporarily to go to press, the full .political 
consequences of all this could only be a subject of 
surmise. But one point is worth making. The time has 
come when the possibility should be considered: of 
postponing to 1961 or 1962 the promised review of the 
federation’s constitution. The atmosphere which :was 
being engendered this week hardly seemed conducive 
to cool thinking about the alternatives for Central 
Africa’s future — which range from federal indepen- 
dence on the present basis, to a much looser form of 
confederation, or even complete dissolution of: the 
federal bond. 

Section 99 of the federal constitution (embodied i in 
an Order in Council in 1953) requires merely shat a 
review shall be made in not less than seven morsmore 
than nine years from its initiation. If the’ basic..dssues 
are now to be clouded by recrimination over-Nyase- 
land, and if an extra two years could-be. used: to 
enable Mr Lennox Boyd (or any other Colonial Secre- 
tary, Labour or Conservative) to provide Nyasaland 
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and Northern Rhodesia with more advanced constitu- 
tions, postponement would be worthwhile. Whenever 
the conference takes place, the most important things 
are that all the facts, as well as representatives of all 
. communities in Central Africa, should come to the 

conference table; and that politicians in Britain should 

face_the talks in a spirit as near as possible to bipartis- 
. anship.and as-far removed as can be contrived from this 
..week’s excited ructions. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 


Gomulka’s Not for Burning 


n October 1956 Mr Khrushchev travelled to Poland 

at the head of an impressive Soviet delegation to 
bully the Poles into obedience and to prevent the return 
‘to power of Mr Gomulka, the heretic. Last w eek, as 
soon as he arrived at Warsaw airport, Mr Khrushchev 
had words only of praise for the Polish people and Mr 
‘Gomulka, their leader. In 1956 the tension was such 
that an explosion on the Hungarian model was only 
just avoided. Now Mr Khrushchev has been able to 
- ttavel throughout the country speaking at random at 
numerous meetings. Obviously, not all his words pleased 
’ his‘ audience. Any defence of the Nazi-Soviet pact, for 
 ifistance, can hardly go down well among Poles. But 
~ when Mr Khrushchev proclaimed at a mass meeting at 
~$zezecin (better known under its German name of 
‘Stettin) that the Soviet Union ’would not hesitate to 
fight for the Oder-Neisse frontier” the applause was 

genuine and spontaneous. 

Mr Khrushchev has.learnt the lesson that Stalin’s 
rule of complete conformism is not the most suitable 

‘for running the Soviet block. Within limits, the Polish 
: Jeaders have been allowed quite a degree of indepen- 
‘dent action. Personal freedom of speech is not the only 
‘feature distinguishing Poland from other countries in 

the communist world. Thus, last week, the Polish 

party’s central committee discussed agriculture in terms 
: ‘that ‘were more reminiscent of Jugoslav than of Soviet 
veritures. Small farmers, it was argued, cannot afford 
‘the burden of investment in building and equipment 
needed to increase production. Instead, they should be 
‘- encouraged, by subsidies and tax-reliefs, to join ”pea- 

‘sant’ circles”, a form of co-operation for the common 
‘use of equipment. This is a long way from collectivisa- 
-“tion, but the Russians have not attacked the heresy. 

““[hey have promised to supply machinery. 

” “Phe ‘concessions are mutual. In exchange for a degree 
*“ of independence and better economic terms, the Polish 
leaders have proclaimed unequivocally that they belong 
tothe communist block led by the Soviet Union. Both 
‘ ‘Me Khrushchev and Mr Gomulka are probably pleased 
‘with the bargain. It is one that is certainly a disappoint- 
-“‘¢¥ient to those whose hopes about Poland soared high 

2*tr 1956. Yet Mr Khrushchev’s trip is also a reminder 
~~ of ow much things have changed in Stalin’s former 
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PRINTING DISPUTE 


Breaking the Deadlock 


3 ie agreement to set up six productivity committees, 


reached last week between the printing unions and 
employers meeting under the wily chairmanship of 
Lord Birkett, seemed as if it might mark the beginning 
of the end of the printing dispute. For a month or more 
the two sides had indulged, both verbally and through 
the letter columns: of the press, in a lively battle of 
words. But after the first three-hour session of. joint 
talks at the Ministry of Labour, both sides agreed that 
"they were getting to grips with some of the problems”. 
After another 6, hours of talks, a united appeal was 
made to the respective ranks and files to avoid aggres- 
sive action; and, with the setting up of the six commit- 
tees at the third meeting, a real measure of progress” 
was reported. 

By then the bargaining position seemed tolerably 
clear. The unions, having won their point about not 
going to arbitration (Lord Birkett’s job is to act as a 
catalyst, not a judge), had had to concede the em- 
ployers’ point that talks about productivity should 
precede those on wages and hours. The latter remained 
in contention, Some compromise had to be sought 
between the employers’ earlier offer of the equivalent 
of a 5% per cent increase (made up of a 2% per cent 
wage increase and a small reduction in hours) and the 
unions’ new real objective of the equivalent of a 10 per 
cent increase. A figure of 7% per cent had inevitably 
been mentioned. The first step might be a guarded 
agreement by the unions that there is scope for higher 
productivity. The employers might reply that this 
higher productivity could enable higher wages. to be 
paid; with Lord Birkett’s help a quid pro quo might 
follow. But the question to ask then would be how far 
the longer term problems of actually raising producti- 
vity and standards of management, and of preventing 
three-yearly wars of attrition in the industry, had really 
been touched. 


IRAQ 


The General Promises 


Ce Qasim, apparently unshaken by the un- 
explained collapse of discipline at Kirkuk during 
the anniversary celebrations of the revolution, continues 
to be both Nasser and Naguib to the Iraqi people. As 
Nasser, he rules the country, rewards the armed forces 
generously for the power he owes to them, and keeps 
in confusion those forces he believes to be hostile to 
himself. As Naguib, he gives, the impression that he is 
happier in the role of a popular, baby-kissing political 
candidate than in that of a stern dictator. 

Having spent weeks saying that Iraq was not ready 
for the resumption of political activities, the 
general calmly «jounced tha, they would begin again 





within six months from July 14th, the first anniversary 
of the revolution. He promised that a permanent con- 
ititution would be presented to the people for approval, 


ind expressed his hope that by next July a national 
wssembly would be established through free elections. 
?re-revolutionary Iraqi political parties were not of 
treat i and freedom of elections was notor- 
varties were merged into a national union 
‘hat. was neither national nor united. the com- 
nunists had the organisation and discipline to exploit 
he situation, and their easy success in penetrating the 
government at nearly all levels set off alarms all around 
the country’s borders. Lest week’s fighting at Kirkuk 
‘nay have been less their doing than the expression of 
cal hatreds, namely between Kurds and Turkmen. 
Foremost among the communists’ demands have been 
hose for participation in General Qasim’s cabinet and 
or the lifting of the ban on party activities. They did 
jot succeed in placing any of their leaders in the 
abinet, but they may hold it a greater victory to be 
ble to operate openly as a political party. The general's 
sistance to communist clamour has recently gained 
im, outside Iraq, a measure of respectability he has not 
ajoyed since the earliest days of his revolution; but 
1¢ claim that he is an obstacle to communism has been 
igely based on what he has not done. Now he 
wroposes to do something. It is what the communists 
urdered; but presumably the non-communist politicians 
who are not dead, gaoled or in exile are to have an 
qual chance to fight for a share of power. If there 
ver is a free election campaign, General Qasim may 
‘ave to reveal what nobody knows about him today : 
where he stands. 


CYPRUS 


Archbishop and General 


on, Grivas, according to himself, has gone to 
a remote of the Peloponnese in order to write 
lis memoirs. How much better if he really would. 
nstead, he has been making rebarbative statements 
ibout the Greek political scene which seem to confirm 
hat he intends to make a bid for power in Athens. If 

e does, he may well at first attract to himself many 
if the disgruntled have-nots of Greek politics, but it is 
Joubtful whether in the long run he will prove any 
more successful at turning the military prestige he won 
in Cyprus into political capital in Athens, than he was 
a.ter the war when he tried to exploit his resistance 
record in the same way. 

Of more immediate concern are his attempts to inter- 
fere in Cypriot politics. Although Archbishop Makarios 
has been coming under increasingly bitter attack from 
the general’s supporters in the island, he has done his 
hest to gloss over his difficulties with Grivas. Last 
week, however, six former Eoks leaders, two of them 
nginisters in the archbishop’s cabinet, found x necessary 
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to fly to Greece in an attempt to mend matters between 
the archbishop and the general. Grivas ‘has apparently 
complained that he is not being sufficiently consulted 
in the negotiation of the settlement for Cyprus, and 
that the archbishop is being too accommodating to the 
Turks and the British. Basically the trouble is that 
Archbishop Makarios genuinely wants to make a suc- 
cess of the agreements which he signed in London; 
but Grivas would not, it seems, mind torpedoing them. 

General Grivas may genuinely see the London settle- 
ment as a sell-out of Greek-Cypriot interests. He may 
also calculate that continuing championship of Greek- 
Cypriot rights will further his political ambitions in 
Athens. Whatever the truth of his calculation, it 
could have tragic consequences for Cyprus. Arch- 
bishop Makarios is making a statesmanlike effort to 
carry the former Eoka leaders along with him in 
support of the London settlement; indeed, he has been 
criticised for including too many of them in his cab- 
inet. If Grivas goes on sniping at the archbishop, these 
men will be faced with an impossible conflict of loyal- 
ties. The archbishop would most probably weather an 
open split with Grivas’s supporters, but only the 
extreme Left would benefit. 


SPANISH ECONOMY 


Opening the Door 


HE long awaited rescue operation for the Spanish 
T peseta was announced last week-end, as a prelude 
to Spain’s full entry into the Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation on Monday. The peseta has 
been devalued; the par value is changed from 42 to 60 
to the dollar, giving a rate of 168 (compared with 118) 
to the These rates are close to those that have 
lately prevailed in free markets, including the London 
market in notes that was available for tourists. 
The devaluation is flanked, 2s expected, by substantial 
foreign credits. These may total the equivalent of 
£142 million, or nearly $400 million. The International 
Monetary Fund, which Spain joined last year, is pro- 
viding £27 million, and contributions are also being 
made by the United States government, New York 
commercial banks, and the OEEC. » 

Spain’s move into OEEC is obviously welcome on 
economic grounds. More than two decades of economic 
isolation have left something like economic petrifaction 
in some sectors of the economy. Some still follow a 
mediaeval pattern. Even the new industries are gripped 
by the paralysing fiscal and legislative arrangements of 
General Franco’s corporative state. Inflation has been 
persistent. The fresh wind of competition from abroad 


will not solve Spain’s economic problems, but it will 


clean out some cobwebs, political and social, as well as 
economic. The tourists who have been coming to Spain 
in the last few years have caused a lot of new questions 
to be asked. More foreign trade is bound of Pst the 
process further. | 
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stiis handsome office block impressively 
sited at Kingswood, Surrey, was recently 
completed by Richard Costain Ltd. for the 
Legal & General Assurance Society. 

. Itisa“T” shaped building, rising in its 
centre to six storeys. 
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The Costain combination of sound prelim- 
inary planning plus technical experience ang 
skill enabled the contract to be finished 

in less than 18 montha 
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He does tow 


SHE’S IN A HURRY TO BUY. She’s got w make up her mind. 
The expert carton manu- 
What catches her eye? A crisp carton... gaily coloured...clearly | oe + facturer consults with us 
printed—e stout carton that protects the product. And she buys. | < at Thames Board Mills 
3 . by BS because he knows that, 
That she accepts all this as s matter of course is a tribute to Thames - fe with our long experience 
Board "—the packaging board most widely used im Britmim wday. Be and up-to-date fesearch, 
“Thames Board * is supplied wo boxmakers and leading manufacturers ~ ; we can supply him with 
a precisely the board he re- 
in enormous quantity and to.8 wide range of specifications called for by ‘ ee quires and the additional 


ig know-how he may need, 
major consumer martets end industry. oo and always at an economic 
price. 


Good packaging starts with— ‘THAMES BOARD’ 


’ 
THAMES BOARD MILLS LTO. PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, LANCS « 
Also the sole manufacturdrs af “ FIBERITE” Packing Cases 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Debatable Questions 


ucH Of the time in the debate in the House of 
Commons about its own procedure last week was 
taken up by Labour backbenchers picking over each 
other's Ordinary backbenchers made 
cracks about defeated or sacked ministers who used 
their privy councillorships to monopolise debates; 
privy councillors hit back at backbenchers who make 
one-day forays to the front benches and then return to 
the obscurity whence they come; and both took it out 
of shadow ministers who barge in too often with supple- 
mentary questions. The delicious part of these spiteful 
exercises, from the point of view of the regular on- 
looker, was that, although no names were used, every- 
one knew exactly who was meant. 

But the uneasiness underlying the whole discussion 
was reflected in the touching solicitude which member 
after member showed for the well-being of those par- 
liamentary press correspondents who have found 
themselves increasingly unable to stifle their yawns. It 
may be, as Mr Gaitskell once pointed out, that politi- 
cians do not exist primarily for the entertainment of 
journalists. But if MPs continue to bore one another 
to the extent that they have recently contrived to do, 
the press gallery, which is the most sensitive conducting 
rod between the elected and the electors, will go on 
conducting this infectious boredom to the public. This 
is not a case for the greater staging of sham fights, but 
for the restoration of genuine debate. 

Debate ought either to sharpen and clarify the 
choices that will later have to be made between the 
parties-by the voter — this is the main merit which the 
disciplined two-party system is supposed to possess — 
or at the very least it should identify and define issues 
that require further discussion. The first purpose is 
often defeated by the very system it is supposed 
to serve; the great ‘nai principle, concerning for 
example nuclear disarmament, occur within one party 
rather than between the two, and the true confronta- 
tion of argument is transferred from the open debating 
chamber to the closed committee meeting. The second 
is frustrated by that dismally overworked formula 
with which nearly every MP starts his speech : ”I know 
the hon. gentleman will forgive me if 1 do not follow 
his line of argument.” 


Parochialism at Westminster 


R BUTLER Ought not to be allowed to get away 
M with the fantastically superficial manner in which 
he dismissed the suggestion made by a minority of the 
Select Committee on procedure for an experiment 
with specialised committees. Having got off on the 
wrong foot by assuming that the Select Committee had 
recommended the experiment, whereas its majority had 
rather decisively rejected it, the Home*Secretary pro- 
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pounded the strange view, without any supporting 
evidence, that it was impossible to adapt a single 
feature of another legislative system without assimi- 
lating all of them. 

The American analogy was a red herring of Mr 
Butler’s own devising. No one had proposed that the 
specialised committee on colonies should handle legis- 
lation. The Select Committee’s minority had even 
refrained (which was rather a pity) from suggesting 
that it should conduct investigations, with access to 
officials and official papers. Certainly, within the 
framework of British discipline a committee 
chairman would never possess the practically autono- 
mous political power which he does in the United 
States. So it is hard to understand why Mr Butler 
should imagine that a iali committee would 
usurp the prerogatives of the executive. What it would 
do would be to increase the understanding of back- 
benchers and make their criticisms more sustained, more 
consecutive and better informed. 

If Mr Butler was misleading in his references to the 
United States, his parochial slip was showing even more 
prominently when Mr Bellenger promptly pointed out 
that s committees and ministerial responsibility 
had been found perfectly compatible on the European 
continent. Claiming precocious academic achievement 
in the field of French constitutional history, the Home 

stooped to the slickest and hoariest argument 
in British controversial practice : all French experience 
can be ignored, because look what has happened to 
France. A few weeks ago the Atlantic Congress was 
casting round for something useful to do to emphasise 
the non-military aspects of Nato. It might care to 
consider a suggestion for the establishment of elemen- 
tary classes in comparative institutions for Nato 
politicians. 


FRANCE 


Diplomatic Troubles 


(ae. de Gaulle is running into serious trouble 
in Africa. The split with Ghana now seems com- 
plete. The news of Dr Nkrumah’s recognition of the 
Algerian rebel government was badly received i in Paris, 
and the French ambassador is not re to Accra. 
The general seems to have believed that by presenting 
his atom bomb as a French Community enterprise he 
could ignore all independent African criticism. This 
has turned out to be pure self-deception. Liberia has 
joined Ghana’s protest against the Sahara tests, and a 
Nigerian complaint, transmitted through London, has 
also been presented, although its effect seems to have 
been purposely blurred by Mr Macmillan’s conciliatory 
remarks in the Commons last week. Perhaps the west 
African states are in no more danger from fall-out 
than the populations of Nevada and New Mexico have 
been up to now, but General de Gaulle has shown 
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himeetf serprisingty comtemptsoes ef African sensibi- 
lities, 


The political price may be a one. The leaders 
of Liberia, and Guinea met week at Sanni- 


French bomb may have a direct bearing on the United 
States voee, which the general wants te reco:er this 


Even. at Geneva, France has been the object of fresh 
suspicions. Despite Herr vom Brentano’s denials, the 
west Germans seem to have sensed a potential rift in 
the Paris-Bonn axis. The ity that France may 
not always be a reliable spokesman for Dr Adenauer’s 
cause is thought to have been partly responsible for 
Bonn’s proposal to have east and west German advisers 
admitted to any four-power commission on reunifica- 
tion, Beside these troubles, the private chat between 
General de Gaulle and the Soviet ambassador, Mr 
Vinogradov, at the July 14th parade in Paris, from 
which both emerged in evident good humour, may not 
count for much, But at least Moscow has not. yet 
recognised the Algerian rebels. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Shaky Alliance 


the past fortnight Mr Foulkes, the president of the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, has been trying to put some teeth into his 
embryo alliance of engineers, mineworkers and rail- 
waymen. Backed probably by Mr Paynter, the com- 
munist leader of the National Union of Mineworkers, 
he has been holding meetings with the electricity 
workers to try to hammer out a common policy in 
presenting this year’s claims for higher wages and a 
shorter working week. So far, he has not had much 
success. The electricity workers, instead of supporting 
the confederation in its double claim, have asked only 
for a 40 hour week (along with previous demands for 
longer paid holidays and an improved.sick pay scheme), 
while the immediate support of the railwaymen and 
miners, who have enough troubles of their own from 
the recession, seems more unlikely still. There has not 
been any tradition of close working between the three 
zroups of unions since the collapse of the ill-fated 
Triple Alliance of the 1920's. 

Nevertheless, a loose bargaining alliance between the 
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TUC has tended to avoid arranging this, i is not 
surprising to find the confederation taking a lead. The 
advantage of an alliance springs inevitably from the 
fact that it is now better to win an award in a 

ous industry and spread it through arbitration than it 
is to launch an all-out attack on whatever group o 
employers happens to be nearest to some militant union's 
hand. Since union tends to be concentrated in 
the oldest and least prosperous industries, where inabi- 
lity to pay is becoming a powerful counter-argument 
to a claim, a careful plan is needed if another tactical 
error like the London bus strike is to be avoided. Most 
of the orthodox union proponents of the new alliance 
view its functions in this moderate light, even though 
some of its communist sponsors might dearly like to 
elevate it into a full-scale working class challenge to the 
sabe. 


JAPAN 


A Place in the Sun ? 


ip widespread impression that the Japanese prime 
minister came to London with nothing to offer and 
left empty-handed may, in the long run, prove mis- 
leading. Mr Kishi is a man of broad ideas; and while 
some of them are evidently based on Japanese self- 
interest, it is more to the point that the self-interest is 
enlightened. His visit was perhaps too short to produce 
any really concrete results, but if it proves to have 
helped to disperse the cloud of outdated notions that 
obscures the Japan of 1959, it will still have been worth 
while. His conversation with Mr Amory and Sir David 
Eccles revolved around Britain’s claim for £1 million 
for losses arising from Japanese aggression against 
China in the nineteen-thirties, and Japan’s reiterated 
request that Britain should accord it most favoured 
nation treatment under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, With Mr Macmillan, Mr Kishi dis- 
cussed one of his pet schemes for economic aid to the ~ 
underdeveloped countries. 

A world obsessed by much-publicised economic 
growth in Russia and China has tended to overlook 
the fact that Japan has made comparable progress since ~ 
1945, without communism. Even more than before the 
war, Japan is today the industrial giant of Asia. Oblig- 
ed, even more than Britain, to export or die, it now 
offers manufactures of improved quality, most of them 
no longer produced by sweated labour. 

Last year Mr Kishi’s attempt to boost trade with 
mainland China while still giving di ic recognition 
to the Nationalist government in Formosa broke down 
when Peking unilaterally denounced all trade 
ments with Japan. With the China market closed, 
politics and commonsense alike dictate that Japanese 
industry should find outlets in south-east Asia. Bitter 
memories of the wartime "greater east Asia co-pros-___ 


perity sphere” have long frustrated this aim. More ~ 
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Reliability pays 
at Hinkley Point 


Dy Bla oh 


The world’s largest atomic power sta- 
tion, with a capacity of half a million 
kilowatts, is taking shape at Hinkley 
Point, Somerset. The contract, for the 
Central Electricity Generating Board, 
is being carried out by the English 
Electric, Babcock & Wilco 
Woodrow Atomic Power 
Co. Limited. 
Compressed air equip 
very important part in its 
Taylor Woodrow chose 









the job. Batteries of comp ; 
rs with the 
built into 
the design are taking shift 4fer shift of 
rigorous work without falterfg, beating 
construction schedules ang slashing 
operating costs. 

In major projects all over’the world 


breakers and chipping ham 
well-known Holman reliabi 


Holman units are proving their reputa- 
tion over and over again. For sheer 
reliability and low running cost, you 
can’t beat Holman. 


HOLMAN BROS. LIMITED. CAMBORNE, ENGLAND 
A company in the Holman Group which has branches, 
ome technical representatives and agents throughout the § 


United Kingdom and the world. 

o Telephone: Camborne 2275 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Airdrill Telex Camborne 

: London Office: 44 Brook Street Wd 


encour Telephone: HY De Park 9444 & 
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recently, however, a series of reparations agreements, 
of which the latest is with south Vietnam, have opened 
the way. 


Another Prosperity Sphere for 
South-East Asia : 


r:.Kishi’s own original plan was to harness Japan’s 

skills and production to American dollars, to 
supply the demands of the underdeveloped countries 
of south-east Asia. After this was cold-shouldered in 
Washington, he began to think in even wider terms of 
Japanese help for underdeveloped countries in Africa 
and the Middle East, as well as in Asia, with a second 
international bank providing the money. 

The idea certainly has interesting features. Trade 
between Asian countries is tending to grow more 
rapidly than their trade with the developed West, and 
this tendency is likely to continue. In these circum- 
stances there is much to be said for the idea that these 
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FOREIGN ENGAGEMENTS 
[: England ever received a distinct and solemn 


lesson on the infinite evil which is involved: in 

time-serving and makeshift diplomatic arrange- 
ments, that lesson has been given her by her share in 
the treaty of Vienna. Ever since 1815 she has been | 
fettered by the engagements, and her name tarnished 
by the unobserved engagements, of that treaty. She 
has seen Austria absorb Cracow without resistance, 
— she has herself broken through; and righteously 
broken through, the treaty to establish the indepen- 
dence of Belgium, — and she has never ceased to feel 
the disgrace of being committed to the Austrian 
occupation of Venice and Lombardy. Her diplomatists 
have been hampered and tortured by provisions to 
which the faith of their country was committed, and 
which yet tliey knew to be at once iniquitous and 
fatal to an enduring peace. England has justly lost 
position b’ being a party to a treaty on the obser- 
vance of which she was not prepared to insist; and 
still more by being a party to'a treaty many of the 
provisions of which the English people professedlyv 
regarded with dislike and abhorrence. The late 
Government were, in great measure, perhaps mainly, 
ejected from power because they wished well to the | 
Austrian power in the North of Italy, and might i 
possibly have assisted to strengthen or re-establish it. 
-¥er.to the treaty. which gave Austria that power | 
“England was a principal party, and English faith was 
e pledged to its observance. No position could be more 
' -shumiliating, and never did we need more than we do 

“at present to read the lesson which it teaches — to 

“give the sanction of the English name most charily 

sto foreign engagements, and only in cases*where we 
i <are-fully prepared to support to the uttermost the 
} “principle we have thus sanctioned. 














countries might make an effort to reduce trade barriers 
on a regional basis. They would hardly be prepared to 
plunge, at this stage, into anything like a free trade 
area; but there might well be scope for an effort to 
get rid of quotas, on the lines of the liberalisation 
programme applied in the Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation. 

Such a programme is.not likely to get far unless there 
is a sanction behind it. If a regional organisation had a 
development bank at its centre, it might enjoy an 
impetus comparable in kind to that which Marshall aid 
gave OEEC. Such an organisation could only be a suc- 
cess if Japan was merely one of several equal partners in 
it. Like west Germany in Europe, Japan has a great 
contribution to make to a collective effort; but that 
contribution will be acceptable to its neighbours only 
if it is clear that Japan is not going to run the show. A 
regional development bank would, therefore, have to 
draw substantial contributions from other countries in 
the area, and perhaps from Europe and the United 
States. 


SCHOOLS TELEVISION 


More Telly in Class 


HE BBC has announced that its experimental schools 
television service is to be made permanent, and the 
number of series is to be increased from five to ten a 
week in September 1960. The Schools Broadcasting 
Council, which is an independent watchdog, has re- 
ceived a favourable report on schools television from 
its senior education officer. Some 780 schools (about 2 
per cent of all state schools) now have TV sets and 
use the service, the majority of them being secondary 
modern schools. They have found that television can 
be a most useful additional tool in, the hands of the 
schoolmaster, but only, of course, if he is prepared to 
adjust his own course to the television demonstrations 
of the subject: television cannot replace the teacher, 
and it can tempt the lazy teacher to be lazier still. 
The BBC is parading the fact that it has successfully 
laid on the first nationwide educational television 
service, as compared with the much spottier efforts of 
American commercial television, and with the more 
limited contribution ef Associated Rediffusion in this 
country. This is fair comment, but the argument should 
not be pushed too far as a presumed demonstration in 
support of the BBC’s present chatter and privileges as 
‘a licence-supported service. ‘There is more than one 
perfectly good way of ensuring that the schools get a 
television service even in a competitive commercial 
set-up. Had the BBC not provided this service, there 
would indeed have been grounds for criticism. How 
far central control of educational television (which 
indulges in rather a lot of general civics) is satisfactory 
will no doubt have to be watched. 
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Labour and 


New Fabiem Celenial Essays. 
Edited by Arther Creech Jones. 
Hogarth Press. 272 pages. 256. 


British Policy im Changing Africa. 
By Andrew Cohen. 
Routledge. 128 pages. 122. 
B= in office and opposition the British 
Labour party has played a leading role 
in the colonies. In the years of power, 1945- 
51, it wook the decisive steps: it gave inde- 
pendence to India, and in Africa it set the 
colonies on the road to independence via 
one-man-one-vote democracy. It is regarded 
by Africans as the party that will, when 
next in office, finish the half-completed 
job; and for the same reason it is regarded 
by the white settlers in East and Central 
Africa (mot to mention South Africa, the 
Congo and Algeria) as the cause of all the 
trouble, 

Such simplified images are never true; 
colonial policy is at least 80 per cent 
bipartisan because, to give one good reason, 
it is to a great extent determined by world 
events. It would do white settlers a lot of 
good if they would sit down patiently 
(very patiently) and read this useful collec- 
tion of Fabian essays and discover how 
much more complex are the springs of 
Labour action and motive; and how many 
doubts thoughtful Labour people (the kind 
that influence action when the time comes) 
still harbour. This is 2 book full of leftist 
guilt: guilt about the wickedness of im- 
perialism; guilt about the fact that good 
was found to be inextricably intertwined 
with that evil; guilt about the prospect that, 
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the Colonies 


her imroductory esmy with the words: 
thet am evil is mot undone simply by with- 
drawing from the scene of the crime; there 
in wi 2 det we history waiting w be 
discharged.” 


Bat how does one pay a debt to history 
incurred by making treaties of protection 
with primitive chiefs in 1880, and by all that 
followed therefrom? The socialist answer 
has, it seems, little or nothing to do with 
politics. Mrs Nicholson, for example, writes 
most interestingly on the problems of 
racial and religious minorities, but she ad- 
vances no theory about how they can be 
safeguarded; she merely proposes that wider 
vistas shall somehow be opened up. Inde- 
pendence is right for any country except 
one that would then be dominated by a 
white minority. Labour’s true solution is 
to be economic; if standards of living are 
somehow raised all will be well, and the 
Fabians repose great hopes in schemes for 
pouring cooling libations of international 
capital on the troubled colonial scene. Dr 
Balogh is quite straightforward : by a rigid 
system of economic and monetary controls, 


aimed at. turning the sterling area into a 


controlled, planned economic unit, he would 
divert the earnings of British working men 
firmly into the capital development of the 
territories they have so long exploited by 
proxy; he has it all worked out technically. 
Unfortunately, he fails to reassure us that 
British trade unionists will concur in these 
plans. Mr Arthur Gaitskell’s more cautious 
exploration of means of developing colonial 
economies from the ground up is certainly 
more realistic, informed as it is by his ad- 
munistrative and business. experience. 

The Fabians like Mr Gaitskell and Mr 
Creech Jones who have had practical deal- 
ings with Africa show up to advantage in 
this collection. Sir Andrew Cohen’s study 
falls into the same category, and (though 
perhaps he cannot be called a Fabian) might 
well have helped to illuminate the Fabian 
theorisings. His book throws no light on the 
controversial aspects of his governorship 
of Uganda, inevitably since he is still 2 civil 
servant; but Sir Andrew's socialist predi- 
lections have never been successfully hidden, 
and his book is very much a study of how 
a progressively minded administrator deals 
with, problems of Africa slong the lines 
which Fabian writers so authoritatively lay 
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Man-Agenda 


The Landmarks of Tomorrow 
By Peter F. Drucker. 
Heinemann. 208 pages. ‘21s. 


R DRUCKER is well known for his 

studies of big’ business and of the 
requirements of modern business manage- 
ment. He has had the valuable experience 
of being reared and educated in Central 
Europe between the wars, of working a 
short time in England, and then of settling 
in the United States a generation ago and 
becoming American. In this, the most intel- 
lectually ambitious of his many books, he 
tries to compass the outlook on the world 
now and ‘in the future that an accelerating 
technology will demand. Unhappily the 
high cost of Mr Drucker’s transatlantic- 
ification is his becoming "so soundly 
bethump’d with words” that his meaning 
often escapes Europeans. So much of con- 
temporary American sociological gobble- 
dybook has spun a cocoon round his ideas 
that words seem to be substituted for 
thought, rather than to be used for is 
conveyance. 

The book is uneven. Parts are excellent, 
especially those analysing and describing 
our plight in the West as victims of the 
effects of our technology. Also good are 
the examinations of industrial man in his 
urban settings, and of the durability of big 
business. Mr Drucker points out that "of 
the hundred largest manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States thirty years 
ago, more than half have disappeared from 
the list today” (though the Great Depres- 
sion did a lot of that). He rightly emphas- 
ises the revolution in organisation and 
methods, in administration, and in the chain 
of command in business as im all other 
social groupings for specific purposes (for 
instance, churches). He sees the identity 
of problems in such groupings om both sides 
of the Irom Curtain — and it is remarkable 
how many scientists, economists,, editor 
and politicians in the West still, fail, psec 
that. But the book ends in what. Mr Exeen 
Bevin, describing a colleague's speech, ene 
epitomised se. "clitch, clitch,.clitch”. "We 
live im an exciting age of mansoni: ed 
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oesere. At least one reader was delighted by 
the misprint om page 135 which mentioned 
"Egypt's Aswan Damn” — doubtless the 
biggest in the world. If only Mr Drucker | 
had stayed within his expertness, and 
written simply (es he can), mot evem a 
compositor — let slome a proof reader — 
would beve been pushed imto such ¢ 
revealing slip. 


Good-bye to Steamers 


British Railways Today and 
Tomorrow 
By G. Freeman Allen. 


lan Allan. 194 pages. 25s. 
A BOOK outlining the future of railed 
traction im this country can be 
considered timely, and anyone interested 
in the future of British railways, and in the 
modernisation programme, will find this 
book well worth reading, though an elem- 
entary knowledge of railways is essential 
to a full understanding of it. The author 
might well have been forgiven some bias 
in view of his connection with the railway 
press (he is editor of a monthly railway 
magazine) but he has managed to sidestep 
pitfalls and has presented his subject read- 
ably and fairly. The only fault is a rather 
annoying repetition of certain conclusions, 
as though the author were drumming facts 
into a class of schoolboys more interested 
in other things. 

It is the railways’ "tomorrow” with which 
the book deals in the main. It gives all the 
pros and cons on the question of motive 
power — steam, diesel or electric — but 
much of the material on steam is already 
outdated and can only serve to highlight 
achievements with a form of power which 
the author freely admits could never be 
considered efficient in the same way as 
electricity, for instance. After stating the 
reasons for the apparently unnecessary ex- 
penditure of high sums of money on 
diesels — at best a stopgap until electrif- 
ication can be completed — the author goes 
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Parking Discs 


Six — Sir Thomas Hutton in your issue 
of 13th June made a good case for the use 
of parking discs im central areas. There are 
a number of ether factors that make desir- 
able an experiment im this method of control 
of kerbside parking. 

The first is the flexibiliry that can be 
introduced so that such control schemes can 
be tailored to the particular requirements 
of the district, This is unfortunately im- 
possible with parking meters. Moreover 
parking meter installations by themselves 
do nothing to solve parking problems. la 
fact they aggravate conditions in surroun- 
ding areas. We must either face the fact 
in London that every residential and com- 
mercial road, street and square from Bays- 
water to Stepney and from Sc Johns Wood 
to Lambeth will have its parking meters, 
or look for some other and less intrusive 
form of control of kerb-space in those 
fringe areas where a turnover of car parkers 
is not so desirable as it is, for instance, in 
streets adjacent to a popular shopping 
centre, 

Secondly, and most important, the exis- 
tence of a parking meter or parking disc 
method of control over a wide area begins 
to make practicable the provision of off- 
street parking facilities for the longer term 
car parker. The present economics of 
parking garages scarcely encourage devel- 
opers to build them. But the picture is 
quite different if kerbside parking is 
controlled. For the reasons that Sir Thomas 
has stated so well, the disc system is the 
more attractive method in ‘many parts of 
central areas. 

Last year the British Road Federation 
produced its experimental parking town 
report based upon these principles and 
linked to a close assessment of the business, 
shopping and recreational needs of motorists 
driving into Kingston-upon-Thames. In the 
11 months that have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of the report, support for its 
principles has come from the Minister of 
Transport and, more recently, from the 
Home Secretary. Moreover the council of 
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be too iste for x we be applied im Lowden. 
— Yours faithfully, 
C.D, MoaGan 


British Road Federation, WJ. 


Air Navigation 


Sin — In your article "Air Ticker to 
Moscow” in The Economist of June Sth 
you finished with a statement on naviga- 
tional aids which we find somewhat diffi- 
cult to follow. You said: "It seems unlikely — 
on these figures that Moscow Airport and 
its surroundings are busy enough to justify 
installing navigation equipment as elaborate 
as the Decca System, that is designed speci- 
fically for areas so crowded that aircraft are 
flying almost wing-tip to wing-tip. The 
fairly elementary landing aids ordered from 
Pye by the Russians two weeks ago seem 
much more in keeping with the actual 
traffic requirements.” We believe this sta- 
tement is possibly more than fair to us but 
certainly much less than fair to the Russians, 

We do not claim, nor does anyone else 
in the navigational aid field for that matter, 
to provide facilities which will enable air- 
craft to fly "wing-tip to wing-tip”. Indeed, 
we sincerely trust that the practice of flying 
in that hazardous relationship will be con- 
fined (for many years to come) to trained 
formation pilots at Farnborough. 

There are several major reasons for the 
Russian interest in Decca. We suggest the 
following: (1) Its accuracy and flexibility 
are such as to make it pre-eminently suitable 
for the control and economic operation of 
jet and other aircraft. (2) Decca coverage, 
from a given number of stations, embraces 
a much greater area than do competitive 
systems. This coverage is, moreover, avai- 
lable from the ground to ary altitude and 
can therefore be employed by a wide 
variety of users of all types, instead of 
being restricted solely to fixed-wing air- 
craft. (3) The Decca system can cater for 
any increase in air traffic in the foreseeable 
future and the co-relation of Decca and our 
long-range aid, Dectra, means that the 
system can be conveniently expanded to 
cover the vast distances of Russia. The use 
of Decca by Russia would enable « com- 
plete navigational link-up to be established 
through to the west. . 

Yours faithfully, 


E.R. BONNER 
The Decca Nevigator Company “ 
NO tad, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY: 


Steel’s Crusade 


WASHINGTON, DC 


NYONE who thinks the steel strike that began on 

July 15th is "more of the same old thing” is 

greatly mistaken. The forces involved are ad- 
mittedly the same as those that have already produced 
four: major strikes in this industry since the war, but 
the attitudes of the participants, particularly those on 
the management side, have undergone something like 
a revolution. Conceivably the outcome could influence 
labour negotiations not only in the United States but in 
much of the western world for a number of years to 
come. 

The position of the steel companies, dominated by 
the views of a new team of managers at the huge United 
States Steel Corporation, is simply that the health of 
both the industry and the country requires an absolute 
halt to increases in wage costs for a while. Nobody 
believed the companies when they Sah saying this, but 
 tarns out that they meant it. A settlement on the 
basis of an increase of from 6 to 8 cents an hour in 
Wages and other benefits combined is too much for 
them, even though such an increase could probably be 
absorbed without raising prices and with 
remaining as good as or better than those of recent 

ears. 

7 Mr Blough, the chairman of US Steel, is known 
‘to believe with something like that an increase 
in steel wages would be “inflationary” even if it re- 
quired no increase in steel prices, on the ground that 
it would lead to higher wages in other industries where 
the cost could not be absorbed. He ap tly believes 
that the United States will drift slowly into the oblivion 
of the Greeks and Romans unless it can disabuse itself 
of the idea that working men are entitled to a wage 
imcrease each and every year. 

Mr McDonald, the president of the steel workers’ 
union, has clearly been as surprised as anyone by this 
attitude. Although he has never said so publicly, it has 
become evident that he would be willing to settle for 
a “package” increase of from 8 to 10 cents an hour, 
which is pitifully small by the standards of earlier 
postwar settlements; the last one, in 1956, brought 
upwards of 20 cents an hour for each of three years. 
To be rebuffed after a show of what he feels is un- 
precedented moderation is a galling and bewildering 
ene Meieeite: Now she pen ae 
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which neither he nor his workers wanted; and he must 
wonder as he goes to sleep at night whether the 
industry’s attitude will ever change, even under press- 
a strike. He is right to wonder. But if the 
industry stands by its opposition to any net increase at 
all im costs, Mr McDonald’s position becomes quite 
impossible. It is almost inconceivable that, say, some- 

time in October he should settle for practically nothing; 


tog would be a setback to his prestige, and to that of 


all organised labour, of staggering proportions. But in 


the unique context of this strike, nothing is incon- 
eeivaple. 


x the last minute the industry offered a small 
package of improvements in benefits, pensions and 
the like, in the first year of a two-year contract and a 
"modest” wage increase in the second, if the union 
would accept changes in provisions of the 

contract which, according to the industry, lead to 
featherbedding and higher labour costs. This demand 
for changes has surprised Mr McDonald no less than 
has the adamant stand of tie employers on the whole 
negotiation. It seems that he has felt more pressure 
from the rank and file of the union to stand firm on 
this point than to insist on a liberal package of new 


The local branch’s very reason for existence is 
to “protect” the men against elimination of jobs and 


with the Soviet Union (and with the European steel- 
makers). 

It is quite impossible to say at what point the sheer 
loss of profits from a prolonged strike would finally 
induce them to give in. Perhaps never: after all, im a 
managerial society, even one in which much of the 


"stock options”, there is not quite the same personal 
interest in profits as there is in a society in. which 
owners and managers are the same people. Mr Blough 
is being urged by conservative businessmen from all 
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sides to “hold out uatil Christmas if necessary to win”; 
if, unlike most captains of industry in the postwar 
period, he feels that he is fighting for his country as 
much as for his mdustry, he may do se. 


MONG the somewhat bewildered spectators of this 

strange drama are the officials of the government. 
Although many of the President’s associates have felt 
from the start that the ideal settlement would involve 
mo wage imcrease and a price cut, they hold that a 
settlement modest enough not to require a price in- 
crease would be highly satisfactory. It would, among 
other things, set a postwar precedent. They are evi- 
dently coavinced — without ever saying so publicly up 
to now — that a rise of 8 to 10 cents an hour would 
meet that criterion. There are reports, probably reliable, 
that they, and in particular Vice President Nixon and 
the Secretary ef Labour, Mr Mitchell, have advanced 
this view to the management side. But this year, unlike 
1956, when the of the Treasury, Mr 
Humphrey (a steel man himself), was the President’s 
messenger, these pleas, if they have been made, have 
fallen om deaf cars. Mr Blough is under no legal 
com to heed the views of the Administration, 
and he apparently feels that even the Administration 
does not appreciate the evils of a settlement which 
would imvolve the industry im amy imcresse ot all m 
labour cos, > 

Mr Blough’s view is supported by respected observers 
8 well as by the typically militant segment of business 
opinion which sees trade unions driving the country 
to perdition. For example, Mr Allan S the former 
president of the New York Federal Reserve Bank, has 
joined the group of “moderate” conservatives who are 
scornful of the that last autumn’s sutomobile 
‘settlement, for from 10 te 12 cents an hour, was some- 
‘how a victory for sanity and a stable price level. There 

to be some genuine and objective agreement 
with the idea that it is more important to establish the 
principle that wage increases must not always be taken 
as a God-given right than merely to set a standard for 
much less generous wage settlements than have become 
usual Thus the extraordinary stand of the steel 
companies has not, so far, aroused any strong antipathy 
ina lic that is habitually quite pragmatic and prides 

on a sense of fairness. 

To the experts in labour negotiations, it seems almost 
inevitable that a strike must be followed by a settlement 
more generous than the companies could have had on 
July 14th. But nothing is inevitable in this situation. 
Mr Blough feels the wind of public opinion and the 
tide of patriotism behind him, and he has the indispen- 
sable support of a majority of his fellow executives in 
the ‘steel i . The of idle plants and 


‘Variishing profits may yet sway him. But Mr McDonald 
more than anyone else wishes that this could be con- 
sidered certain. 
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Democrats Begin to Fight 


R BUTLER, the chairman of the Democratic Natio- 

nal Committee, who speaks for the party’s 
members and leaders in the important urban states of 
the North and West, recently opened fire on its con- 
servative southern leaders in Congress, with whom he 
has heng been at odds. In his view, and that of other 
Democrats disappointed by the achievements of their 
big congressional majority, too much watering down 
of legislation, im order to induce the President to 
swallow i it, runs the risk of blurring the issues on which 
next year’s presidential election will turn. At once the 
supporters of Mr Johnson, the Democratic leader in 
the Senate, called on Mr Butler to resign, accusing him , 
of splitting the party in the face of the enemy and of 
scheming to nominate an extreme liberal for the 
Presidency at the party convention next July. This 
cross-fire between two centres of* power in the party, 
which is so cheering to the Republicans, is an embar- 
rassment to potential Democratic presidential candi- 
dates in the Senate; even Mr Humphrey, whose pro- 
gressive views, particularly on rights, are close 
to those of Mr Butler, has been careful not to take 
sides. 


Last week Senator Humphrey became the first 
Democrat to admis openly that he wants to be Presi- 
dent. On the evidence of the Gallup poll he is the least 
likely to succeed, and even in Minnesota, his own 
state, local straw votes suggest that he is ground 
to Senator Kennedy of Massachusetts, who is continuing 
to pull ahead of other contenders. Mr Humphrey will 
begin campaigning in the Middle West in the autuma 
and will enter a number of presidential primaries, in- 
cluding that in Wisconsin; this is a piece of good news 
for Senator Kennedy. These primaries, which are held 
in some, but not in all, states, give contenders a chance 
of demonstrating their popularity and the members of 
the party an opportunity of expressing their a 
ferences, 


Senator Kennedy, however, has found one door 
after another shut in his face by local favourite sons” 
who either have presidential ambitions of their own or 
who wish to lock up the state’s votes so that they can 
dispose of them to the best advantage at the nominating 
convention. California is out of bounds because Gover- 
nor Brown is too strong to beat and controls too many 
delegates to affront. Senator Kennedy will have to 
brave the displeasure of Governor DiSalle if he runs 
in the Ohio p . Senator Proxmire has been willing 
to oblige the Governor of Wisconsin by standing as 

a “favourite son” to keep the local party free of 
natioaal feuds, bat only if he is unchallenged. By not 
beating about the bush, Mr Humphrey has made it 
virtually certain that Wisconsin will be the scene of a 
dectswwe clash next spring, « i has often beea befose. 
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Munitions Lobby Up-to-date 


nw the middle thirties when the Nye investigation 

indicted armament manufacturers as merchants 
of death”, the: United States was spending only about 
$700 million @ ‘year, ‘some 10 per cent of its national 
budget, on defence. ‘Today it is spending $40 billion a 
year, almost 60 per’ cent of its total outlays, for this 
purpose, and with this huge expansion the armaments 
industry has become respectable. While nearly all 
defence buying is done not under competitive bidding 
but by negotiated contract (any excessive profits are 
recaptured by subsequent renegotiation with the manu- 
facturers) and while government accountants recently 
discovered evidence that the services have been over- 
charged on a number of occasions, yet no serious 
scandal is likely to be revealed by Representative 
Hébert’s current enquiry into the munitions lobby. 

So far he is concentrating on the conflict of interest 
that may arise from the employment by defence con- 
tractors of retired-military men and he is handling his 
witnesses with kid gloves. Nothing else would be 
suitable for Admiral Radford, Generals MacArthur and 
Ridgway and the many other national heroes among 
the 768 former officers who are now employed, accor- 
ding to: Senator Douglas, by 97 large’ companies which 
do’ substantial defence business. It is alleged that some 
of these men may have been tempted to ingratiate 
themselves ‘with’ potential future employers while still 
on active service and that. now they earn their large 
salaries by. using their influence with their former col- 
leagues to get military contracts for their new firms. 
Their activities: are restricted to some extent by law 
and by departmental regulations, but it is thought that 
these may need strengthening. However, these are all 
men of proved integrity and the services like to deal 
with people who know their needs from experience. 
Moreover, the country would undoubtedly suffer if 
retired officers were no- longer allowed to use their 
knowledge and ability on its behalf and they themselves 
would suffer if they were no longer allowed to use 
their training to supplement their retirement pay. 

So far Mr: Hébert has not gone into the broader 
pressures about which the President, himself complained 
earliet: He is said to have been particularly incensed. at 
an advertisement put out by the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, at\a time when the future of its Bomarc missile 
was being debated in Congress, to show the lerge 
number of towns which benefit economically from the 
manufacture of this weapon. There are many commu- 
nities and many companies today which are almost 
entirely dependent on defence contracts. Naturally, at 
a time when»defence spending is being held severely 
in check and when its pattern is changing drastically, 
local and business interests are going to do all they 
can to induce thé “service departments, and the 
Congressmen who"provide the money, to concentrate 
on the particular weapon for which their town or 
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“company is responsible. Thus it is probably true, and if 


true understandable, that competing defence contrac- 
tors have encouraged inter-service rivalries and that 


decisions have been based on political as well as on 
purely military factors 


Lady Chatterley’s Licence 


pa month the Postmaster General banned the first 
unexpurgated American edition of "Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover” from the post on the ground that it is 
“filthy and obscene”, a ban that has made the 30-year 
old Lawrence novel a best-seller in some cities and paid 
handsome dividends to the publisher who had the 
brilliant idea of asking the Post Office for an opinion, 
The French film version has not been so lucky. The 
Supreme Court, a more sophisticated audience, decided 
unanimously early this month that New York State’s 
refusal to grant the film a licence was unconstitutional, 
Some Justices poured salt in the wound by describing 
the controversial old war-horse as a pathetic love 
triangle that would hardly ‘have offended Victorian 
sensibilities. Even the lower court in New York, which 
had upheld the ban, did not contend that the film was 
obscene. 


Justices of the Supreme Court cannot afford to spend 
much time at the cinema and after this decision they 
may not need to.. The majority went on to strike down 
the parts of the New York censorship law which 
proscribe films that portray ”immoral” acts as accept- 
able behaviour. In ringing phrases Justice Stewart, who 
wrote the majority opinion, declared that freedom of 
speech, which the First Amendment is not 
limited to the advocacy of ideas which are generally 
accepted; the Constitution also protects the adv 
of unpopular beliefs, in socialism, for example, or 
adultery or the single tax. Two members of the 
majority, Justice Douglas and Justice Black, would not 
even have left standing the prohibition against obscene 
films; they feel that prosecutions under the laws against 
pornography are an adequate protection for the me 
To some members of Congress, such liberty slides too 
easily into licence, and Bills are being proposed to 
restore to the states their power to censor films. Under . 
the past battering from the Supreme Court only four 
states and a few cities now attempt to do so; these four 
ill-assorted bed-fellows are Masses, Virginia, Kansas 
and New York. Pennsylvania's efforts to write a statute 
that would be constitutional have just been struck 
down by its own courts. A federal court has also over- 
turned Chicago’s ban on the film “Anatomy of 
Murder”. Such decisions, and the growing maturity of 
the public’s taste, are helping to liberalise, little by little, 
the rigid censorship which the moving picture industry 
itself enforces at the source. 
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haw Toward China 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


ee A ” 


IM ERICA! 


Wt Mr Clair Engle defeated Senatoy Knowland 

in California last November, the main issue in 
the campaign was whether the powers of trade unions 

- should be limited, but the principal result was to 
remove the most influential congressional champion of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. In May Senator Engle 
completed the process by a speech which may mark 
the beginning of the end for that masterpiece of 
diplomatic immobility, the policy of the United States 
toward Communist China. His careful plea for gradual 
revision went unmentioned in the New York Times; 
he. was even relegated to page seven of the San 
Francisco Chronicle; but on the desks of informed 
people copies of his address were soon in evidence and, 

_ significantly, Mr Knowland’s newspaper, the Oakland 
Tribune, attacked: his successor’s "dubious circum- 
locutions” in its leader columns. 

Yet Mr Engle was careful not to leap from one 
extfeme:to the other; he did not advocate recognition 
of Communist China or its admission forthwith. to the 

United Nations. He merely asked that American policy 
should cease to be completely negative, and begin to 
seek ways of making contact with the government of 
‘the Chinese mainland in hopes of preventing ’the total 
marriage of China and the Soviet Union... on the basis 
of Chinese necessity”. He saw no easy path to friend- 
ship with China. But a less forbidding American posture 
"would wear off the sharp edges. It would reduce our 
differences, ruling out the specious, artificial, unrealistic 
images which many Americans hold of China and 
which the Chinese now hold of the United States.” 
Mr Engle’s is not the first such voice from the West 
Coast. His colleague from the State of Washington, 


tatives from Oregon are on record in favour 
of trade with China; the irrepressible Senator Morse, 
also of Oregon, was one of the half dozen colleagues 
who rose to congratulate Mr Engle on his address in 
the Senate. The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
has passed no formal resolution on the matter but, 
through its World Trade Department, it has taken an 


Sbipper, s trade publication, has for several 
‘years on the issue, its initial interest been sharp- 
ened by the discovery that the United States govern- 
_ ment ixself seemed to know latle about 

ments im China, snd was ws drvuige whet © 





Portland Oregonian and the San Francisco Chronicle 
showed a surprising amount of discontent with the 
present policy on China, even after allowances were 
made for their unscientific sampling methods.. Only 
2 per cent of those who replied to the Chranicle fa- 
voured retention of the present embargo. Such senti- 
ments are no doubt strengthened by news stories of 
the embargo’s ineffectiveness; a recent account onthe 
front-page of a local newspaper quoted the Assistant 
Collector of Customs in San Francisco as admitting the 
difficulty of detecting falsifications under country of 
origin” on customs declarations. 

The obvious interest of the West Coast is economic. 
In the Northwest particularly, pre-war Chinese pur- 
chases of American lumber and flour are remembered. 
Mr Harry Bridges’s International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union is perhaps the loudest voice 
demanding a resumption of trade; bulk cargoes such 
as lumber or grain require much manpower, and would 
help to offset increasing mechanisation on the docks. 
Yet neither the ILWU, the businessmen, nor) expe- 
rienced obServers expect any very dramatic gains to 
accrue in the short run from a change of policy. 
Between 1935 and 1941, China’s share of United States 
imports never reached 2 per cent; exports to China 
ranged between 2.1 and 3.4 per cent of the United 
States total.’ Japan and the Philippines did more trade 
than did China with West Coast ports. 

Recently Representative Charles Porter, 2 Democrat 
from Oregon, called for am economic fact-finding 
mission to China and tried hard to draw up an appetis- 
ing list of things which the United States might import, 
but he had to admit that in most cases. the pickings 
were unlikely to be great. Merely to mention such 
things as "edible apricot kernels” is to suggest limited 
possibilities. Several of the mainstays of prewar Chinese 
trade would probably not return to prominence; short- 
age and embargo have produced their usual results, 
the discovery of substitutes and the development of 
domestic output. Hog bristles have yielded very largely 
to synthetics; tung oil is now produced in the southern 
United States. Canadian trade with China, through 
Vancouver, has not been such as to excite Seattle or 
Coos Bay unduly: last year Canada’s leading import 
from China, by a wide margin, was walnuts; in eleven 
months her exports to China amounted to less than 
£8 million, nine-tenths of this from wheat. Given the 
long lapse in contact, and the great changes in China, 
prediction is difficult; but in the short run, at least, 
China would probably not provide more than a useful 
supplement to the West Coast’s already thriving 
foreign trade. 


ut the short run is not the main concern of Ameri- 
cans who are troubled about the seemingly endless 
stonewalling of their government on the question of 
Chime. West Crast businessmen, ing Britain’s 


to mainland China doubling in 1958. while 
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find the Chinese market pre-empted by the time they 
get there. They are increasingly impatient with official 
arguments against ending the o that: consist 
mainly of minimising the potential of China; 
they point out how illogical it is to permit trade, at 
least- a-limited amount: of -it, with the Soviet Union. 
which is powerful enough to constitute a military threat 
to the United States, while prohibiting all commercial 
contact with China, which js still in the early stages of 
industrialisation. 

In some cases, the real concern about China may not 
be so much economic as political and strategic. But 
people are still greatly afraid of being tarred with the 
pro-communist brush if they speak up for revision of 

policy toward China; and the dead of Korea are not 
forgotten. It is convenient, therefore, to have a hard- 
headed economic reason for venturing to criticize the 
existing state of affairs. It is perhaps because this 
economic argument carries more conviction on the 
West Coast than elsewhere in the country that con- 
gressional figures from the Far West are leading the 
way toward a more flexible policy. Although California 
sent three times as many tourists to the Far East in 
1958 as any other state, there is little evidence of a 
distinctive attitude toward China on the Pacific coast. 
Any typical audience of the World Affairs Council, 
whether in New York, St Louis, or San Francisco, will 
contain substantial numbers of people, probably a 
majority, who want at least exploratory efforts to be 


- made to end the Chinese impasse. 


The clearest indication that a change will come with 
the next Administration in Washington, if riot before, 


if perhaps the care that somé politicians are taking not 


to be caught with the old China policy in an epoch’ 


when not only Senator Knowland, but also Mr Dulles 
and Mr Walter Robertson, the former Assistant Secre- 

tary of State for the Far East, have departed from the 
Washington scene. The next major opportunity may 
arise early in the autumn, ‘when ‘Conlon Associates, a 
San Francisco firm of economic consultants, submits 
the far eastern portion of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Comiittee’s massive study of United States foreign 


policy. Meanwhile both Senator Engle and Governor 


Brown of California are planning trips to’the Far East. 
Neither is-a political neophyte, nor yet a Don Quixote. 


.Captive Capital 


oe pc, may be the capital of the free 
world, but“its*voteless residents cannot spend a 
penny of their own tax money without congressiona! 
authority. For months this spring employees of the 
District of Columbia stood in danger of being sent on 
leave without pay because the House of Representatives 
did not want to give the city the supplemental spending 
authority which it needed to keep its playgrounds — 
fplitins and to maintain its parks. Whea 


oe. 
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debated the District’s Budget for the fiscal year ‘which 
began this month, one of the great issues was whether 
free lunches should be provided for 7,000 undernour- 
ished children in the p schools and whether such 
a programme should be financed, in part, by taiding 
the funds for engaging-more ‘teachers: ~~ 

After much delay Congress agreed to permit spending 
of $241 million, about $5 million less than the ci 
requested; of this $25 million comes from the federal 
government in lieu of the taxes which it does not pay 
on federal property in the city. President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to appropriate the full $32 million which 
it had authorised for this purpose, but the District has 
been accustomed, for more than a generation, to being 
short-changed, particularly by the House, which refuses 
to believe that residents of Washington pay their fair 
share in taxes. For this year at least the city has been 
saved from raising its tax rate by the economic revival, 
which left the Treasurer with an unexpected-surplus 
of $1 million on June 30th, and by a promise of higher 
revenues from a property reassessment. Next year, 
however, the authorities may be forced to take this 
step, which they fear will speed up the exodus of well- 
to-do white people’ from*the city and make it even 
harder to provide adequate services for ‘the impover- 
ished Negro majority.” 

Such parochial matters make the congressional 
District Committees unattractive assignments for able 
members of Congress and the few who are challenged 
by the city’s problems soon become disillusioned’ be- 
cauise entrenched prejudice in the House*bars the way’ 
to their solution. For example, a Bill to provide urgently’ 
needed judges for’ the Juvenile Court is being ‘frus- 
trated; for the second time, because the Department of 
Justice refuses to promise not to appoint a Negro. The 


‘Senate is about to pass, for the fifth time, a home rule 


Bill which would relieve Congress of the boredom of 
municipal housekeeping and give Washington respon- 
sible government for the first time in more than 80 
years. But by failing to hold hearings on it, the South-" 
erners on the House District Committee have postponed’ 
once more a measure which they fear would mean * 
Negro-dominated government for the "federal city.” 


SHORTER NOTE 


After two winters of experiment at the University’ 
of Wyoming it has been found that overcoats for sheep 
made of nylon covered with ces stand up compara-’ 
tively well to life on the range and naturally even 
better to life on the farm. These coats keep the wool 
cleaner and prevent it from damaged by y snagging ' 
and so on; on also found that losses from the attacks 
of ‘coyotes were less in flocks’ with coated sheep ‘but, 
that the number of lambs was about the same. ‘The 
nylon coats seem to have frightened off the co | 
but not the rams. But it is not yet clear whether the 
coats are worth their cost of from $2 to $3 each when 


re 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Berlin’s Golden Summer 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ERLINERS Cannot complain of western neglect this 
summer. The election of a federal president, the 
final of the west German football championship, 

and the film festival, brought this month and last into 
the isolated western sectors a flood of variously 
distinguished visitors, among them Dr Adenauer and 
the federal cabinet, some 1,200 parliamentarians, 
General Aramburu of Argentina, Miss Rita Hayworth, 
and General Sir Francis Festing, the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. At what was purportedly a 
wine tasting ceremony, that austere European bachelor, 
Professor Hallstein, was photographed in the act of 
being tendered a stiff gin by Miss Esther Williams of 
swimming pool fame. Fearing that the going may not 
be again as good, many unsung and unphotographed 
west Germans have also been looking up old Berlin 
friends, while thousands of west Berliners, with similar 

timents, have made a point of no longer post- 
poning that holiday in the Alps. 

Western protestations of unwavering support for 
Berlin have been simultaneously almost as numerous 
and ive as western visitors. They have come, to 
name only a few, from President Eisenhower, Mr 
Herter, Mr McCloy, Mr Diefenbaker, and Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd. Senator Humphrey has told the annual congress 
of American mayors that west Berlin is the most im- 

in the world, regarded by Americans as 
one of own cities. "What we do for Berlin”, the 
senator went on to say, “is of more to our 


future fate than anything we do for our own cities”. ’ 


*From Hamburg the Socialist International has assured 
the Berliners of "feelings of solidarity”. And in his 
more serious moments Professor Hallstein has been in- 
quiring into the possibility of the Six taking collective 


economic measures to help west Berlin; he has invited . 


Burgomaster Brandt to visit Brussels before the summer 
is out to discuss the subject further. All in all, it was 


understandable that an intoxicated daily came out with + 


a banner headline bravely claiming that "Berlin is a 


capital again”. 
appily, there are deeds to report as well as words. 
A to the Berlin chamber of industry and 


commerce, the west Berlin economy developed faster 
during the first five months of this year than that of 
the German Federal Republic. This expansion was due 
in large measure to the schemes which the west German 


Federation of Industries launched to help Berlin within 
a few weeks of the Soviet threat of November 27th. 





The allied air lift of 1948-49 was known to the 
Berliners as the Luftbriicke or air bridge. West German 
industry’s politically inspired patronage of Berlin’s 
factories is now being called the Wirtschaftsbriicke or 
economic bridge. 

It has had the effect of raising west Berlin’s total 
industrial production between January and the end of 
May by 9 per cent (west Germany, 5 per cent), com- 
pared with an average increase of 4 per cent throughout 
1958. Turnover increased at the same time by 11 per 
cent, compared with an increase of 7 per cent during 
the first five months of 1958. Deliveries to west 
Germany, which went up by 7 per cent in 1958, in- 
creased between January and May by 12 per cent. It 
is not surprising to hear that Berlin’s big and well- 
established electro-technical industry has the greatest 
progress to report. Manufacturers of consumer goods 
and foods, and processers of chemicals, have also been 
doing remarkably well. In consequence of busier times 
the number of unemployed in west Berlin at the end 
of May was 61,000, some 25,000 fewer than in May 
1958. 

Yet it would be fallacious to suppose that everything 
in the Berlin kitchen garden is lovely. The important 
engineering and textile industries are just holding their 
own in spite of the abnormally favourable circumstan- 
ces of competition. West Berlin’s exports to countries 
other than the Federal Republic increased by only 10 
per cent during the first five months of the year, 
compared with an increase of 11 per cent in 1958. At 
the end of May unemployment in west Germany wes 


only 1.6 per cent, but it was 6.5 per cent in west | 


Berlin. It does not need the use of such words as 
"economic bridge” to remind the realistic west 
Berliners of the unnaturalness and precariousness of 
their present way of earning their beer and Eisbein, 
or to warn them that all those humming factories and 
purring new hotels cannot count for ever on customers 
going so far out of their way to help a chronically 
insolvent friend. 

The golden summer has not turned their heads. They 
are expecting little comfort, if any, from Geneva or @ 
summit conference. Yet their loyalty to the West is 
still almost embarrassingly unquestionable. Naturally it 
derives to a large extent from self-interest : the .west 


Berliners can see with their own eyes.how much, better» 


off, they are materially than their compatriots beyond 
the Brandenburg Gate, and they appreciate ther less 
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oppressive political air. But there is an altruistic 
streak, too, in their resistance. Between January 1st and 
June 30th this year, no fewer than 74,377 east Germans 
fled to the West — roughly the population of a town 
the size of Jena. It has not been lost upon the west 
Berliners that half of these refugees from communism 
have made their escape through Berlin. Nor, of course, 
upon Herr Ulbricht. There lies the rub. 


France’s Wine Industry 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


re HE French wine trade since the war has undergone 

its usual vicissitudes. Until 1950 there was a,short- 
age of wine, as of everything else. Then came five 
years when too much wine was flowing down too few 
throats and the state had to intervene to absorb the 
surplus by distilling it into industrial alcohol. Two bad 
harvests followed and reversed the situation : scarcity 
returned and there were two spectacular price in- 
creases. Now the tide is turning again and a bumper 
crop this year would certainly produce another crisis 
of overproduction. 

The vicissitudes of the wine trade are not a minor 
matter in France. Viticulture accounts for nearly a 
tenth of the total agricultural income. Vineyards cover 
between three and five million acres and there are 
close to 1.5 million growers, most of them small pro- 
ducers. In vast areas of southern France wine alone is 
produced. M. Milhan, an economist, has pointed out 
that in regions such as the Hérault department (around 
Montpellier) the whole pattern of existence—including 
such apparently unrelated features as girls’ attendance 
at secondary schools—is closely linked with revenue 
from wine. The price of wine, however, is not only of 
interest to producers; 11 per cent of what Frenchmen 
spend goes on beverages and wine is their staple drink. 

Since most of the 
small producers can- 
not afford to with- 
hold their. crop for 
long, whatever the 
price, the inevitable 
vagaries of nature 
are quickly reflected 
in market, fluctu- 
ations. Moreover, 
land under vineyards 
is usually poor-land that is not very suitable for other 
purposes. Nor can the equipment be easily switched 
to other uses, while investments in viticulture mature 
slowly. During the last war production was affected 
by shortages, chiefly of labour, fuel, sulphur and 
sulphate. The resulting scarcity attracted fresh capital 
into the vineyards which suddenly bore fruit with a 
bumper crop in 1950; this was followed by five years 
pf good harvests. Since the Algerian output—varying 
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from 300 to-450 million gallons—is absorbed by the 
French markets (it is used to fortify cheaper French 
brands), total supply outstripped the demand. Every 
year the state had to 
purchase some 100 

million gallons of 

wine for distilling 

into industrial alco- 

hol. This practice 

was rendered wildly 

uneconomic by the 

appearance of much 

cheaper sources of 

alcohol; it was made 

even more wasteful 

by the state’s simult- 

aneous obligation to distil beet. In a country where 
alcoholism is a national scourge, subsidies to make wine 
cheaper could hardly provide a solution. In 1953 the 
government revived the programme for cutting down 
output while improving quality and applied it with 
renewed vigour: bonuses were granted for uprooting 


inferior vines in order to free land for more economic 
uses. 


FRENCH WINE CROP 


(Million impefial gallons) 
1949 1950 1955" 1986 1957 1938 
880 1,350 1,320 1,110 715 4015 
320 315 317 410 325 295 
.. 1,200 1,665 1,637 1,520 1,040 1,310 
(Calculated on basis of 1 hectolitre equals 22 imperial gallons). 


Bacchus, incensed by man’s interference in his affairs, 
obtained his revenge. In February, 1956, heavy frost 


‘damaged the vineyards. In’ the following, winter the 


damage from frost was again disastrous. Within two 
years wholesale prices( at the farm) more than trebled 
and, in spite of the government's efforts, retail prices 
about doubled. The extraordinary thing was that for 
some time French consumption went on undiminished. 
Only in the last nine months has it dropped by over 
one-tenth. 

The part played by the anti-alcohol campaign (with 
its posters in the metro recommending no more thap 
a litre a day”) in bringing down consumption is a 
matter for argument. The producers naturally blame 
adverse propaganda for all their troubles. Frenchmen 


ribbed 


do not drink as much as they did fifty years ago and ary 
younger people today certainly consume less than the: “4 


older generation. Drinking habits are also. gradually si, 5 


changing. Beer consumption has been risi 


by about 10 per cent a year and even faster in the last 57 


couple of years; it has-even made inroads into tradit- 
ional wine-drinking regions. Sales of soft drinks, too, 


are up, though their competition is less serious. Qn =, 
drinking is-due ~™ 


balance, however, the decline in wine dri 

to economic causes rather than to anti-alcohol 
campaigns. Wine consumption remained stable, despite 
price increases, as long as real wages were rising. It 
dropped only when real incomes began to fall 
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ag long. 98 springtime melts the snows of the 
tains, the desert will:grow green a 
thousand miles away. From the Colorado River, 
rough the All-American Canal, sweet, silt-free 
euers now flow abundantly to what was once a 
paicrazed, hostile wilderness where only cactus 
god sagebrush grew and gold-hungry men died for 
thewant of a drink. Today, that same Californian 
deen gives richly. And the colour of its 20th 
eatury gold is the green of a lettuce leaf. 
in the imperial and Salinas Valleys of California 





ti 


Trev rcres t. 


\Green into Gold 


god the Salt River Valley of neighbouring Arizona — 


are grown both the best lettuce in the country and 
the biggest commercial volume. Farming is on a 
very large scale, over some 180,000 acres, and 
nothing ‘is left to chance. Unfortunately the con- 
stant heat, together with ample moisture from 
irrigation, provides ideal conditions for insect pests 
—particularly aphids and the cabbage looper, 
Trichoplusia ni (Hbn.). Infestation builds up 
throughout the season, sometimes increasing 
heavily just before harvest, and when this happens, 
the marketability of the crop is greatly reduced. 
Until recently, because of undesirable residues left 
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you can be sure of Shell chemicals 
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disappearing and can safely be used within only a 
Sew days of harvest. Its killing power is dramati- 


insecticide 


Phondvte-té the sixth tn the series of 
Shell insecticides for world-wide use. A 


_ U you have a pext problem in your 
area, consult your Shell Company. 
Between them, aldrin, endrin, dicidrin, 
Phosdrin, D-D and Nemagoa of 


Isswed by the Sheli international Chemical Company Limited 
and the Bataafse internationale Chemie Mij. N.Y. 

For further information consult your Shell Company (in tea 
U.K., apply ve Shell Chemical Company Limuedy, 


One man’s fan. . - 


(hen today’s greemess lies deep hidden in enow and the tap’s drip B'S 


brittle ice-finger, some eyes will sparkle: to ekiers and skaters and emall boys 
with toboggans, winter is a wonderland. But to motorist or truck driver, 
peering into the blinding confetti of a biizzard or skidding suddenly oo 
unseen \ice, the short days of the year can bring both tial aad tribulation. 
At the very beast, the penalty ef forgetfulnem or ocgieci of winter ealeguards 
can be a fat repair bill. 

Special-tread tyres and de-icing fluids; antifreczc; groases and Multigrade 
oils, hydraulic brake fluids for cold weather duty: ali these belp to ease the 
driver's load, to protect his vehicle and make his journeying safer. And is 
all of them.the work of Shell chemists plays an eascntial part, both ia 
development and i prodactiom Shell chemical carve (ansport ip maay 


ways. 
Shell fs one of the leading world-producers of the high quality glycols used 


in antifreeze and hydraulic brake fluids. Cari/lex Sheil-made rubber provides 
tyres, pedals and radiator hose. Carina P.V.C. is used in cable coverings 


you can be sure of 


chemicals 


end Ya the maifacture of leathercloth.~ Shell hydrocarbon solvents and 
detergents are base materials for car polishes and cleaners; Shell acetone ig 
used in the manufacture of safety glass, Shell aicthyl ethyl ketone in the’ 
dewaxing of hbricating oils. If you road leads towards @ process exnploying 
toca chemical, eal oa Sheil. 


Shell Glycols| 
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of pharmaceuticals and explosives to transparent paper and synthetic fibres 
They are used as plasticizers in many processes. Glycols, detergents, resins, plastic. 
Base chemicals and additives, Solvents, synthetic glycerine, synthette rubber... Shell. 
chemical prodiittion serves every industry. Ask yow Shel Company how Shell 
facilities, experiance and world-wide service can serve you ’ 


Issued by the Shell International Chemical Company Limited 
and the Bataasse Internatiqyale Chemie Mij, N.¥. 
For further information consult your Shell Company (ta We 
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‘tendency to import cheap wine in order 
s down: (wine is an important item in the 
ee worried the growers. When: last 


9 Faiilaas Uletek: a gobitynalel. \ceeees onal: tp: 





predecessor, wholesale prices fell sharply. 


>a few, both growers and traders hoping’ that the 
will turn in their favour. But the weather has been 
up to now and the consensus of expert opinion ‘is 
that, in the long run, years of surplus will be the rule 
and’ shortages an exception. 


Exports cannot solve the long-term problem of wine 
uses for the simple reason that France has too 
much vin ordinaire, and exports are chiefly of quality 
wine. The labelled quality wines (vins dappellation 
comtrolée) account for only a tenth of the crop by 
volume, and .something like a fifth of them are-ex- 
ed. Years of shortage tend to be also years of 
quality. Burgundies and clarets were excellent in 1956 
and good in 1957. According to the cognoscenti, last 
year’s quality was more mixed. The white burgundies 
were still good, but the red rather light-bodied;,and as 
fagithe clarets, the expert advice is that the 1958 vintage 


digald not be kept too long. 


; year Great Britain, with total imports valued at 
néarly 11,000 million francs, became France’s best 
er for alcoholic beverages, followed closely by 






lird place because the Germans import a great deal 
“lower grade wine and tend to switch to Italy when 
nch prices rise too high. British imports of French 
in dy are roughly equal to half the French home 
ible of France’s alcoholic exports (more than 
18,000 million francs). Champagne came next (about 
10,000 million francs), while burgundy and claret 
combined brought in roughly as much. Exports of wine 
and spirits are a big source of income for France, but 
they..do not provide a solution’ for its viticuleure 


lf the diagnosis that surpluses will continue is right, 


the remedy must lie in the previous policy of reducing. . 


the @#éa under vineyards while improving their quality. 
Wine growers and traders are clamouring for a re- 
duction in taxes, most probably in vain. To prevent a 
major-*erisis the government has agreed to intervene 
in order to keep wholesale prices. within 
limits: for avolume corresponding to French consump- 
tion.’ ‘It ‘willalso subsidise stocks up to 17.6. million 
gallons. But no government measures are likely to stab- 
ilise the wine situation quickly. Road barricades and 
other forms of protest in the wine-growing regions of 
the south may. soon remind the world again of the 
ee — of this ancient industry. 


wy 


"Whatever the reason, the fall in demand combined 


disastrous 
Retail prices have not changed much, partly because of: 
the increased taxes on wine that were introduced inthe 


budget last Christmas; Wholesale transactions ° 


: United’ States. Germany dropped from first to- 


ption and btandy remained last year the most : 


guaranteed | 
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Russians and Chinese in Yemen 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Yemenis are not backward because they want 
to be. Until 1956 they confidently expected some 
western nation to send them technicians, government 
or private, who would lead them along the road to the 
twentieth century and make them as rich as their Squdi 
neighbours. Occasionally there was hope. First there 
was a French company, then a west German firm was 
given an oil concession for a limited area around 
Hodeida, then the Americans of Yemen Development 
Corporation got a broad concession for minerals of all 
kinds. The first two failed for lack of capital and ‘the 
third -was little more than a promoter’s dream. Token 
American economic aid was rejected because Egyptian 
advisers told the Imam that he was being insulted. The 
Yemenis began to believe that the West just did not 
care. 

When, in 1956, Imam Ahmad met President Nasser 
and! King Saud in Jeddah he found out that perhaps 
help: could ‘be obtained elsewhere. Spurning Nasser’s 
offer to get him aid’ and arms from Russia, the Imam 
insisted on making his own arrangements — if he could 

. find the money. King Saud; who was then engaged in. 
widespread meddling among his neighbours, came to: 
the rescue by giving the Imam three million dollars 
for, the purchase of Russian arms. The arrangements 
‘were. soon. made and. arms. began to arrive in Yemen 
when the Suez Canal was unplugged in April, 1957. 
With the arms came economic and technical aid. 
Chinese, Czechs, Russians, Russians themselves. 
Czechs, Roumanians and Bulgarians soon established 
themselves in all departments of the Yemen govern- 
ment. ‘Now 700: Chinese and 200 European communists 
“exercise great influence in the country. The numbers 
may not be Staggering, but it must be remembered that 
Yemen was a closed country to all foreigners until three 
years ago. 

The western democracies did little to stop the build- 
up of communism in Yemen. Between visits to com- 
munist capitals, Crown Prince Muhammad al-Badr set 
off -for~London in 1957 for talks with the British 
Government about Yemeni claims to the Aden pro- 
tectorate. The talks were doomed to failure before the 
Crown: Prince ever left home because the Egyptians 
had corivinced him that he was going to London to 
receive the protectorate as a gift. When the young 
man-arrived in Whitehall, however, he discovered that 
his British hosts had no intention of giving him any- 
thing: but. a good time. The Americans,’meanwhile, had - 
decided that Yemen’ was lost and not worth worrying 
about. For eighteen months, while the communists were 
sedulously moving in, not a single American diplomat 
set foot-in the Imam’s uncomfortable guest house in 
Taiz. 

For the Russians, Yemen is a useful staging area on 







the way to Moslem Africa. They seem ready to spend 


as much as £35 million to gain paramount influence 
in the country. Chaotic conditions in the government, 
largely due to the Imam’s failing health, enabled the 
early communist missionaries to establish themselves 
firmly, but there are signs that they may have gone too 
far too quickly. While the Russiaris give the show 
away by behaving too-much like old-fashioned imper- 
alists, the Chinese are more interested in turning the 
Yemeni peasants into happy communist ones. Work on 
a road the Chinese are building from Hodeida to Sanaa 
is accompanied by songs of proletarian solidarity. 


Late in 1958 the Imam realised what was happening 
to his kingdom, and set out to regain the balance he 
had lost between East and West. It is not a simple task, 
and he has not yet succeeded. 

His first problem was his own health. Five years ago 
he was given ine to relieve the pains of rheum- 
atoid arthritis and promptly developed an addition to 
the narcotic. Then there was the question of the suc- 
cession, which the Imam had tried to settle in an un- 
Yemeni fashion by appointing his son as crown prince. 
During the past few years, the crown prince has 
become an admirer of all things communist, though 
recently he has publicly followed President Nasser’s 


anti-communist line; he is a weakling with few follow-_ 


ers in Yemen; and he fancies himself a leader of Arab 
nationalism of the Nasser school. 


The only other contender for the throne is the 
Imam’s brother, Saif al-Islam Hassan, who may not be 
a dangerous rival to Imam Ahmad, but his strong fol- 
lowing among the powerful mountain tribes would, 

ing outside influence, enable him to succeed his 
brother. The Imam also has to contend with an 
emotional third force made up of a disunited assort- 
ment of anti-monarchy groups including the commun- 
ist converts, the pro-Nasser students, parts of the 
Shafai sect of Moslems, and three separate groups who 
all call themselves “Free Yemenis”. 


At least, the Imam’s health has improved. In April 
he was packed off to Rome where he has been cured 
of his addiction to morphine. While his father has been 
away, the crown prince, whose foreign travels. kept 
him out of the mainstream of local politics for nearly 
has .been unsuccessfully trying to win 
friends. He transferred or gaoled a number of senior 
government of“cials; he announced a pay rise of 25 
per cent for the army, though there is no money with 
which to pay it; and he ordered army units to Sanaa, 

to protect himself, when they should have 
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Americans. The remnants of pre-war Italian in 
are not political, Algeria keeps the French in dig 





in the Arab world, and Britain’s. position in. 20 : 


prevents close ties with the Imam. An American ~ 


_ legation recently joined the growing diplomatic comps ' a 


in Taiz, and the Imam’s first move towards 

his balance was a request for shipments of wheat crammed 
the United States to relieve famine-stricken areas of his . 
country. Unlike the episode in ”The Ugly. American”, « 


when communist agents labelled American wheat "Gift Re | 
of Russia”, these sacks were clearly marked "Gift of, 


the United States”. When, later, the Russians sent g,, 
donation of wheat they sent it in unmarked sacks; and: 


the Yemenis thought it was further help from the « | 


United States. 
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Tough Saree in Austria ‘* 


- 





FTER more than two months’ hard bargaining; 

during which the coalition between the People’ 
party and the Socialists came near to extinction r 
times, and Herr Raab, the Chancellor, nearly lost his 
office, the two parties have come to terms and a 
at last has a new government. The cabinet c 
gave ample recognition to the Socialist gains at. thé® 
general elections in May; the People’ $ party could net 
get away with "small change” concessions. In the 
cabinet formed on July 13th the Socialist Vi 
Chancellor, Dr Pittermann, will now be in chapel 
nationalised industries, the over-due divorce between 
the chancellery and the foreign ministry has been 
accomplished, and Dr Kreisky has replaced Dr Fig] as 
the minister. Government by coalition will continue, 
but by the new pact between the parties the powers of 
the parliamenary presidium — Herren Figl, Olah, and 
Gorbach — have been increased, in recognition that 
parliament should have more say in the affairs of the 
coalition than hitherto. 

Throughout the negotiations, the People’s party, 

although not its chairman, the chancellor, concentrated 
on the defence of the i 


control of nationalised industries has 


fluence in economic affairs, This will be reinforced by 


their acquisition of the , since, in the 
neer ferere, the minister be responsible for the 
conduct of Austrian policy toward both ‘the Europes 
common maetket and the kittie free ade are 
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The burden of western help for Yemen falls. on} = 2 
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“get perfect copies with ‘ Verifax’. 
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“tne Verifax copier 
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I: was im 1820 that 4,000 British cuigramts wore landed in Algos =\ SOUTH AFF ICAz 


Bay and set te work to build themselves homes and shops under CAPE PROVINCE 


Six Rufane’s watchful eye. From that small beginning has grown 

the modern Pert Elisabeth, third largest port in South Africa, 

secend city of Cape Province and one of the busiest industrial centres im the Union. 
Teday it stretches for ten miles along the shores of Algoa Bay and its population has 
imcreased te almest 250,000: eme feels that Sir Rufame and his lady would be well content 
with the eutcome ef their labours. 

The Bank's ties with the Cape go back to 1838. Teday ever 200 offices 
threugheut the Province keep us in constant touch with the latest local 
commercial developments. Business men whe wish to benefit from this 
knowledge are imwite ‘ get im tomeh with eur Intelligescs Department. 
54 Lemberd Street, Londen, ECL 
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Banking’s Year of Freedom 


YEAR ago the credit squeeze ended; the banks 
A reopened their doors to the personal borrower 

and bought their way into hire purchase. This 
year they have made rights issues on favourable terms 
and their shares have boomed. The dramatic ventures 
of last summer, which for weeks lifted banking to an 
unaccustomed place in the popular headlines, have had 
a lasting impact. Some bankers at the time expressed 
concern at all the publicity. Few regret it now. The 
banker is no longer in the popular mind the man who 
says No, Once again he is a lending banker — a 
function in which a whole generation of the banks’ 
younger customers had never known him before. At 
the same time, in their wider and more difficult task 
of drawing in new classes of customers and returning 
to their role as leading personal lenders, the banks’ 
progress has been limited. 

The clearing banks’ advances since the end of the 
squeeze have risen by more than £600 million, or by 
3@ per cent; that is an extraordinary expansion. 
Despite it, the rise in total bank deposits has until 
‘quite recently been only 2 per cent. The Government 


has kept down its borrowing from the banking system, , 


and in order to maintain sufficient liquidity the banks 
have financed most of the increase in advances by 
running down their holdings of gilt-edged invest- 
ments. Their average ratio of investments to deposits 
has fallen from 33 per cent to under 27 per cent; 
while their ratio of advances has risen from below 
30 per cent to 38 per cent. This is a shift back towards 
normal. Most bankers would themselves be happy to 
seethe share of advances rise. a good deal further; 
though they recognise that they may at any time be 
checked in circumstances calling for renewed official 
restraint. 

The authorities are presumably keeping a close 
watch now. A major initial. upthrust was to be ex- 


pected as the pent-up demand was released; but the 
pace of lending only recently began to slacken, and 
then only modestly. In some industries, re-expansion 
of activity this year may have led to larger advances; 
but on the whole industry seems to be fairly liquid, 
and until investment in fixed assets and im stocks 
revives, this liquidity may actually be enhanced by the 


rise in output and sales. 


ion one quarter of the past year’s increase in 
bank advances seems to have gone to personal 
and professional borrowers, and as much again to hire 
purchase finance companies and retail traders, Only 
about a third of the total increase has gone to industry, 
which was generally favoured through the years of 
restriction; but there have been many instances, 
particularly among smaller firms in trades like build- 
ing, of a switch to bank advances in place of borrow- 
ings from finance houses or still more expensive 
sources, Among the Big Five banks, by far the 
biggest increase in advances is that of Barclays, at 
44 per cent (from July 1958 to mid-June 1959); 
second with a rise of 29% per cent comes Lloyds, 
which together with the National Provincial stands 
aloof from the new formalized personal loans; and 
the smallest increase, of 22 per cent, is at the Midland. 
This is the bank that led the announcement of 
personal loans and supplemented them, in splendid 
isolation, with personal cheques, offering at low cost 
a bare bones transfer account without normal current 
account service. 

To some extent, the differences in growth of 
advances represent differences in types of business. 
Thus Barclays has a specially high proportion of 
personal customers, whilst the Midland and the 
National Provincial have relatively many big ine 








238 
dustrial and commercial accounts. Yet it is difficult te 
resist the conclusion that Barclays, anxious to maintain 
its displacement of the Midland as Britain’s largest 
bank, may have been rather more thrustful, and may 
have been helped by ms decentraliecd administration. 
Ic has certainly been prepared to unload large blocks 
ef gilt-edged. But the Midland is not sitting back; 
and these m me season to believe that it, ex amy other 
ef the big banks, » now sejecting any seaconable 
propesttien. Banking compctition is very welcome to 
the petenciel bersower; x is widening, for example, 
the abrewmetrees open te tie man oho went to finance 
the purchase of a house. 

It has alse benefited the banks, including those that 
have been comtent to take a back seat im the ergy of 
imnovating and publicising. k is am old adage im the 
banking weoeld that advertising by Bank A beings 
customers scuczyamg mot only there but inte Benk B; 
te many peaple, a bank’s 2 bank. The publicity about 
personel beams, and even the Midland’s advertising of 
its unique servace of persomal cheques, has encouraged 
the banking hebst im general. So far, the banks that 
do net offer the new facilities do mot appear vo have 
suffered by met doing s0, and they show no signs ef 
a change ef heart. 


pm must beware of complacency. The experience 
ef the ficst year of personal loans has been im- 
structive. They have mot been, as some predicted, 
autuma the mumber of applications has been remark- 
ably steady. Most personal borrowing is still im the 
form ef the comventional overdraft with its flexible 
provisions for repayment and its flexible interest rate 
charged not om the initial advance but on the actual 
daily debst balance. The overdraft is the most ecomom- 
ical form of borrowing that exists. Yet even those 


managers who try to persuade their existing customers , 


of this economy have at times found the customer 
preferring the more expensive and more restrictive 
personal loan. This is not wholly surprising, especially 
if the banks are reaching the new class of borrower. 
The. man who hes a regular income finds it most 
convenient to repay im regular instalments; he has 
found through his experience with hire purchase that 
he can thereby safely incur a debt that might appear 
frightening in the form of an open overdraft. There 
must be very many people, perhaps a whole new 
stratum of potential customers, who can confidently 
be relied om to meet fixed monthly instalments but for 
whom the responsibility of an overdraft might appear 
excessive, - 


Te this extent, the banks that aze mot offering 
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formalised personal loams, amd those banks whose 
mamagers are soft-pedalling them, may be cutting 
themselves off from a big field of potential expansion, 
Mamy bank managers, especially perhaps in the older 

iom, have a certain seserve towards this form 
of eredit in a packaged parcel, which to some extent 
fumction. Head offices ought to be on guard agains 
this eype ef professional thinking, which may dis- 
courage mew business that is profitable to both bank 
and eustomer. There are, indeed, plenty of signs that 
a mew banking public is in the process of emerging; 
the Saturday morning cashing of household cheques 
goes with the Saturday morning parking difficulties 
im every market town and shopping centre. The best 
beamch managers are the ones who recognise these 
new customers. 

‘h; ailing Seinen 06 dak cnn yene hos teak 
rapid gsowth ef hire purchase side by side with the 
inceease im bank lending. Even the smaller finance 
houses have continued to grow, in face of competition 
feom the bigger houses whoee affiliations with the 
beaks have helped both the supply of funds and the 
flow of business. The prospect for the small fry might 
appear different if hire purchase as a whole stopped 
expending; but mot everyone is convinced that thu 


. will soca happen. For the bulk ef consumer borrow- 


chet aman 


fyn honk cnet. command a> pieneasl aunty ey 
dowbtedly the Midland, and that could be aa 
impeoctamt fector im the long-term struggle for 
growth. The ultimate role of the Midland’s personal 
cheques is still umcertain. They have proved les 
burdensome to the bank than at first seemed likely, 
largely because the accounts, including « number 
opened with a bundle of dog-eared pound notes, have 
retained substantial credit balances. The publicity for 
cheap banking has also brought im many people who 
need, and take, ordinary current accounts. Indeed big. 
increases in new accounts are reported by all the banks. 
The mew customers include a fair portion of weekly 
wage-earners; but the more striking feature has been 
the new middle class customers opening banking ac- 
counts for the first time. While the banks are thinking , 
carefully of ways to cater for the mass of wage earners, 
few bankers expect any sudden inrush. The major 
obstacle is mot the Truck Act but enduring social 
habs. Amd the prize currently im reach for, the 
bankers, the top bracket of the wage earners and the 
bottom bracket of salary earners, is challenging enough 
we mak, 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS 


Mr Thomson Takes Over 


MER, Thomson, it is clear, wanted « bigger 


empire; if Kemsley Newspapers had not been his 
next purchase it could have been another newspaper 
group. Whether Kemsley represents the limit of his 
cheerful ambition remains to be seen but at the moment 
he and his managing director, Mr James Coltart, have 
to devote their energies to finding out really what the 
Kemsley empire is and what should be done to it. The 
amicable negotiations between Mr Thomson and Lord 
Kemsley were disturbed only once — and, then, from 
the outside, when the completion of a buying order for 
10,000. of Kemsley ordinary shares was followed 
by another order for 5,000 shares from the same source. 
price then began to rocket and the jobbers 
began to complain-about a leakage. 
The deal, putting a price of 90s. on the Kemsley 
shares and thus valuing these shares at over 
twice the market price that ruled before the negoti- 
ations began, is a complex one. First, the 252,000 non- 
voting ordinary shares in Seottish Television (divested 
of its interests in The Scotsman and Mr Thomson’s 
other Scottish newspapers, seemingly because Mr 
Thomson has regard for local Scottish pride) are to be 
sold to Kemsley Newspapers for {£1 million in cash, 
£500,000 of an existing debenture stock and £2 million 
of a new deferred stock. Secondly, Lord Kemsley and 
his family will sell their 40 per cent holding of 1,000,000 
i shares to Mr Thomson and his associates at 
£5 share, £4 million in cash being payable immedi- 
ately. and the remaining {1 million being payable over 
ten years. To ensure that all ordinary shareholders are 
treated alike, Lord Kemsley and his family will release 
out of the money they receive £500,000, to be used 
in enabling other shareholders to sell their shares at 90s. 
in cash each. Effectively, then, the Kemsley family 
receives only 90s. for its shares. Other shareholders can 
sell out at the same price, for Helbert Wagg and 
Company has agreed to or find purchasers for 
the remaining 1,500,000 shares at 90s. each. Certain 
institutional investors have sub-underwritten this 
scheme and are prepared to take up the shares. 
i shareholders need not sell and some of 
them may well be prepared to go along with Mr 


' Thomson. If they do so, they become more akin to 


ting preference shareholders than to owners 
of the equity. First, they will be a minority, for through 
the ordinary and deferred shares Mr Thomson and his 
associates will control two-thirds of the yotes of Kems- 


ley. Newspapers. Secondly, though they will gain im- 





B BU SINESS NOTES 


mediately in income, they have to share their particip- 
ation im profits with the deferred shareholders. The 
ordinary shareholders, under this scheme, will be en-_ 
titled to receive a cumulative dividend of 30 per ceat 
per annum before any payment is made to the deferred 
shareholders. After deferred shareholders have received 
a non-cumulative dividend of 15 per cent, the ordinary 
shareholders will be entitled to receive one quarter 
of any further profits distributed, with the remaining 
three quarters going to deferred shareholders. Their 
stake in the growth of Kemsley Newspapess and 
Scottish Television is thus restricted. For 1959, 
Newspapers expects to pay an ordinary dividend of 21 
per cent (against 15 per cent last year) and for 1960 
an ordinary dividend of 30 per cent and a deferred 
dividend of 15 per cent. On the basis of estimated 
profits before tax for the group in 1960 of £3 million, 
full distribution of earnings after charging tax at 
current rates would mean a dividend of just under 40 
per cent on the ordinary capital and one of about 50 
per cent on the deferred shares. But existing share- 
holders have the choice : either a good price in cash or 
aM opportunity to stay with Mr Thomson, who has 
been willing to pay £5 a share to gain control 


A Number of Honeys 


H AVING paid that price, Mr Thomson has to increase 
the profitability of the Kemsley group. He is 
confident that he will. The Sunday Times he seems 
prepared to leave alone and he may not have much 
worry about the Empire News, but the Sunday Graphic 
has a comparatively small circulation and cannot be 
very profitable. Mr Thomson is to bear a loss 
only as long as there is the prospect of building up the 
circulation and revenue of a newspaper; like any other 
business man (and he is that, rather than a newspaper- 
man), he is not prepared to go on making losses for 
ever. But it is only after trying to put the newspapers 
on a profitable basis that Mr Thomson seems to be 

to dispose of them or to close them down. 
Both at Withy Grove in Manchester, where the Kems- 
ley presses print the northern editions of the Daily 
Mirror and the Daily Telegraph, and in London, the 
— capacity of the group is not being fully util- 

ised : Mr ‘Thomson will be finding out if it can be. 

Mr Thomson: has said that there are "a number of 
honeys” in the provincial newspapers controlled by 
Kemsley Newspapers. Indeed, in each locality, these 
newspapers — except the Evening Chronicle in 


Manchester, which may not be easy to put on a 
profit-making basis — enjoy a monopoly, gi them 
some protection against the competing claim of com 


>> 


mescial television. That monopoly situation is their 
" attraction to Mr Thomson and it is one he is anxious to 
_ exploit. Kemsley Newspapers, in the days when it was 
an even bigger empire than the one now taken over by 
_ Mr Thomson, built up a centralised organisation. Mr 
Thomson may have to think of trimming thet organ- 
ation if the Kemsicy are to 


“become more local, as he appears to desire. More 
* ecal in news and more local in advertising is the way 
thet Mr Thomsom argues thet the profits of the 
provincial can be made more mmpressive. Hs 
motte seems to be : give the local editors autonomy, but 
if they fail te be local enough im their outlook shake 
them wp; and sell advertising space locally — and hard. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 


Fair Play for Whom? 


A NEw approach to the establishment of some sort 
of ground rules for treatment of foreign capital 
is suggested in a report published this week by an all 

party commission of MPs, under the chairmanship of 

‘Mr Arthur Creech Jones, appointed by the Parliament- 
ary Group for World Government. Its recommend- 
ations differ in two fundamental respects from previous 

proposals in this sphere, which have mainly come from 

bankers and lawyers. First, the MPs have in mind a 
charter for borrowers as well as lenders. Secondly, they 
believe that a rigid code having the force of inter- 
national law is impracticable; they would be content 
with a convention embodying a few general principles 
which would encourage and guide the drawing up of 
specific agreements between individual countries, The 
group proposes the establishment of an arbitration 
tribunal to judge disputes, but it is against any idea of 
‘material sanctions, such as a stop on new lending; the 

one weapon would be the force of world opinion as 

, guided by the tribunal and a secretariat. 

- The prime object of the parliamentary group has 

“plainly been to produce a report that is acceptable to 

the borrowing countries, That, certainly, is a vital aim, 

“and it stood little chance of being fulfilled in some 

bankers’ proposals. But the MPs lean over too far. Much 

of what they say on borrowers’ rights, including the 

“sight of nationalisation and the right to prevent foreign 

concerns from interfering in domestic policy, is com- 

“mon ground; affirmations to this effect in the con- 

vention’ would be harmless if irrelevant. But the MPs 

also seem disposed to accept a lax attitude to restrictions 
on transfers; it is obviously unreasonable, they suggest, 
ata nae wera bene 

foreign exchange servicing foreign ca at a time 0 

balance of pa difficulties. That attitude is just 

> what foreign investors fear, and s code that sanctified 

Ws oe uae erenmmnante is sivancs colt Seeerain 
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a starting point; and if it succeeds im bringing borrow. 
ing countries into serious discussion it might conceiv. 


ably lead to useful results. But it is well to 

that the difficulties of securing a worthwhile agreement 
are immense. What would or should the arbitration 
tribunal have said about Colonel Nasser’s nationalisation 
ef the Suez Canal Company ? 


iN THE MARKETS 


Election Nerves and Holidays 


Hi ero London equity market experienced a 
setback last week. A steady flow of selling pushed 
prices lower day by day, though the market rallied 
before the weekend and opened firm at the begi 

of this week. The downturn was widely attributed to 
nervousness about the election, now strongly tipped 
for October. By no means all brokers agree that this 
was the predominant influence, New issues are running 
high; and investors, particularly the more speculative 
investors, have been taking profits before going on 
holiday. Some of the froth has been knocked off the 
market. But the election is obviously an important 
restraint, as it has been through the summer. Prices of 
leading equities, as opposed to speculative favourites, 
have at no time risen seally far above their level at 
budget time. Some people feel that industrial recovery 
has been sufficiently discounted in market prices; but 
there is still a good case for thinking that a Tory 
victory would lay the basis for a new upward thrust. 

While ordinary shares have languished, gilt-edged 
have been firm, prices edging slowly upward. But 
activity remains modest. The government broker ap- 
pears to have achieved some net funding, but not much. 
A continued drag in this market is exerted by the 
London County Council's April issue, with a coupon 
of 5 per cent and a price of 95%. By the end-of last 
week the discount had almost run off. The under- 
writers may soon be able to see the back of this un- 
fortunate issue; not until then, and until a significant 
premium appears, wil] they welcome a resumption: of 
gilt-edged issues. 

Meanwhile the £10 million debenture of. the ‘In- 
dustrial and Commercial Finance Corporation has been 
offered for sale. With a coupon of 5% per cent, a 
price of 98% and redemption dates 1980-82 the gross 
redemption yield is about £5 12s per cent. Only £5 
million of the issue has been offered to the public, the 
rest being taken firm by the underwriters. In the money 
market, the bill rate was again unchanged at co 
cent at the tender on Friday last week, 
sashestosbiihn Snacosiy nee fo Geico toga 
the peak of 4% per cent on one bills there). 
Sterling remained firm in the official markets (though 
security sterling wilted somewhat) and theLoadon 
poemesm em dolla stocks rose mo further. 
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= ECONOMIST JULY 25, 1959 


Pump Priming 


“ap w-last week's aircraft debate the Minister of Trans- 
=». port used the words 
«Aubrey Jones later made it clear what his colleague 


"pump priming”, and Mr 


meant. The aircraft manufacturers are to receive token 
orders big enough to necessitate a full-scale commercial 
production line, but too small to give the manufacturer 
a profit on the machine in question by themselves. 
The government apparently hopes that this will start 
the ball rolling for new aircraft and that ordinary com- 
mercial orders will follow in numbers big enough to 
repay the cost of development. For example, the 
»Ministry of Supply is buying three Handley Page 
Heralds, which will be operated by British European 


Airways under an arrangement that indemnifies BEA 
. for any losses incurred. This arrangement was arrived 
»at only after BEA had consistently refused to place a 
commercial order for the Herald, an the grounds that 
it would not fit profitably into the corporation’s route 


~network. BEA could be wrong, but this is purely a 
mattet for its board to decide. Likewise, BEA has 
resisted persistent pressure to order the Fairey Roto- 
»dyne aeroplane-cum-helicopter. Now the Minister of 
Transport announces that the corporation is to buy six 
(while the services buy twelve) and his ministry will 


“subsidise their operation. At the same time he an-— 


‘nounced that the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
, Was reopening services to South America in January 

"and "I hope it will sell more Comets in South America”. 
This suggests that the government intends that the 
two airline corporations shall carry out the function 
performed in America by the military who place 
initial orders for military versions of many, though not 
‘all, civil types. The American services, who are not 
y interested in economic operation, nurse these 


» aircraft through their teething troubles on defence ac- 


“count. In this country, the corporations are to do this 


“along with trying to operate commercially : they are to 


‘be compensated for the extra costs involved by a 


“government subsidy. If this is in fact the way in which 


the government plans to salvage the aircraft industry, 
it needs more careful explanation and justification than 
Mr Watkinson cared to give it. It implies just the kind 
‘of ‘interference with the policy and planning of the 


‘ “wo-corporations for which the Select Committee only 
‘a week or so ago reported that the Minister possessed 


erences authority. 
Self Help 


wo’s merger with Saunders Roe will make 

.the., combine the ‘biggest helicopter manu- 
factarer in Europe though that is perhaps not saying 
“much. Westland is an issue of 3,200,000 new 


Westland. 5s. ordinary shares, plus £100,000 in cash, 
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financially and in engineering resources than many 
aircraft companies whose names are household words. 

The Westland merger is made possible because the 
company sees a prospect of ion. Other mergers in 


cheaply as one, whatever the Ministry of Supply may 
tell them. Does this plan for token production orders 
make the prospect any brighter? In America, the 
Douglas company announced that it would put a new, 
medium range jet airliner into production as soon as 
it had reasonable hope of orders for 75 machines. Only 
two British civil aircraft, the Viscount and the Britannia, 
have seld this number in recent years. The govern- 
ment is urging companies to tool up for production on 
the basis of orders too small to break even, pour en- 
courager les autres. It is not only the government which 
believes this policy will work; the de Havilland com- 
pany is prepared to enter with its eyes open into a 
contract to build the uneconomically small number of 
24 jet aircraft for BEA. An American accountant would 
probably disagree. 


STOCK EXCHANGE PLACINGS 


Regulating the Market 


HE public offer for sale is the fairest method of 

bringing new securities within the reach of invest- 
ors. Placings, howevér, are on occasion unavoidable and 
the Council of the London Stock Exchange is clearly 
anxious to ensure that when they are made the market 
should be orderly and that the general body of 
investors should be given some opportunity to sub- 
scribe. It has just issued a letter of guidance to members, 
setting out a policy which, the Council claims, is 
designed to facilitate a wider distribution of the stock 
that is placed. 

In the first stage, the Council requires the company 
concerned to make not less than 25 cent of is 
equity capital (or at least 20 per cent of its fixed in- 
terest capital) available when it makes a placing. In the 
second stage, the Council requires that the 
aftrangements ensure that not less than 25 per cent of 
the-equity capital placed (or 20 per cent in the case of 
fixed interest stock) is made available to the market. 
That means that in effect the sponsoring brokers can 
place only 75 per cent of the equity (or 80 per cent of 
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a fixed interest stock) with their own clients. Having 
doing so, the Council is of the opinion that the spons- 
oring brokers should not then participate in the disposal 
of the securities reserved for the market. It is only 
after the brokers have completed their placing, the 
Council argues, that the jobbers should proceed with 
theirs. In doing so, the jobbers are recommended by 
the Council to keep their lists for applicants open for 
a day, and in gathering applications to retain only a 
reasonable proportion (10 per cent being the amount 
normally judged to be sufficient) for the opening of 
dealings. The aim here seems to be to ensure that the 
jobbers gather in applications at a normal turn to 
themselves and do not retain too much stock on their 
own books in advance of ‘dealings that may begin well 
above the placing price. When dealings begin, however, 
the Council urges the jobbers to quote realistic prices 
that need not be closely related to the placing price. 

These recommendations make the demarcation be- 
tween the brokers and jobbers fairly precise and they 
should make the market more orderly. They cannot, 
however, in themselves ensure that the shares placed 
pass into the hands of the general public, for with any 
placing, however closely regulated, there will always 
_ be a hierarchy of privilege. 


STEEL 


Whose Responsibility ? 


7 year the British steel industry began to re- 
examine its forecasting of long-term demand for 
steel; decisions were seaitied tiken: about its develop- 
ment of further strip mill capacity; and it had to think 
about justifying certain of its trade practices. All of 
these matters lie within the responsibilities of the Iron 
and Steel Board, and the board was indeed concerned 
in all of them; but in none, last year, did it quite hold 
the initiative. For two_years it had been arguing with 
the British Iron and-Steel Federation about the amount 
of steel that the industry ought, to be able to produce 
by the early sixties — 29 million ingot tons a year, 
27 million tons, or, from the same plants, 28 million 
tons; during the last stages of this argument, which was 
never quite stilled, the industry was failing to sell as 
much as 20 million tons of steel a year. The upshot, 
last year, was an agreement to do the forecasting exer- 
cise Over again, and also to look forward a little farther. 
Late in the year the Prime Minister announced that 
semi-continuous strip mills would be built at Ravens- 
craig as well as Newport, the board concurring. During 
the year the board continued to discuss with some steel 
producers certain of their trading arrangements which 
might or might not fit in with its duty of seeing that 
steel is produced in Britain under competitive condi- 
tions; here again, it was not the only authority interes- 
ted, nor the one that made the pace. 

In its annual report for 1958, published last week, 





it says that it had changed its mind since the year 
before about the capacity expected by 1962 from 27 
million ingot tons to 28 million tons as a restilt of "more 
experience of the potential performance of modern 
plant, progress made with projects under construction, 
and certain additional proposals since approved.” So 


‘far as the strip mills are concerned, the board Says 


that it was able to, accept both these projects in prin- 
ciple, without waiting for detailed plan, because it was 
satisfied that none of the alternative places proposed 
has the same net — on all counts as Newport 
or Ravenscraig. 

As regards trade practices and competitive conditions, 
the board holds its cards even closer to the table. After 
restrictive practices began to be questioned, the steel 
industry’s agreements requiring producers to charge 
not less than the maximum prices the board determines 
sets were abandoned; but the trade associations still 
recommend, without any sanctions, that members shall 
in fact charge those prices, and without exception, even 
in recession, they do. Having regard to the that it sets 
prices on the basis of costs, the board think that the 
new voluntary arrangements about prices are ’not ini- 
mical to the objectives of the Iron and Steel Act of 
1953”. It adds frigidly that it forms no part of its own 
functions to examine trade practices in the terms of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956, which so 
far has been interpreted according to considerably more 
orthodox definitions of what is competitive and: what 
is not than the board uses. 


ROADS 


Mistakes on the Motorways 


yen started to build a national system of trunk 
roads comparatively late in the day, and is now 
having to run to catch up: expenditure on these roads 
has grown from less than £2 million in 1954-55 to over 
£32 million in the year ended last March. This is an 
ambitious rise; and the Select Committee on Estimates, 
in investigating the trunk road programme, ‘showed it- 
self aware of the difficulties that such ambition can 
bring. But the committee’s report is nevertheless sharp- 
ly critical : the programme is described as inadequately 
prepared, to some extent out of proportion, and not 
ideally organised. The committee charges, inter alia, 
that there was inadequate research into materials, 
methods and traffic needs, before beginning construc- 
tion; that no adequate scheme of national priorities for 
road building exists; that too much attention was paid 
to motorways through fields and too little to removing 
urban bottlenecks, and that there is a lack of centralised 
direction of the programme. Its major conchipes call 
for some serious answers. 2.5 

The sorest point it touched was a question of 
research, and the relations between the Ministry of 
Transport and the Road’ Research: Laboratory, which 
is part of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
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Outside it may be 
sultry, but the over- 

powering heat and dust- 

laden city air cannot enter this 
office. A Temperature.Room Air 
Conditioner maintains a clear, cool flow of —~ 
air, fresh as morning dew, throughout the work-long day. It 
filters out the irritating dusts, controls temperature and 
humidity, is unobtrusive and easily fitted in any room or office, 


LIVING FACTS 


@ Promotes comfortabie, healthy @ Window or wall fitting with simple 
Conditions “ installation in glass-fronted and 
concrete multi-storey buildings 
@ Dispeis tug and staleness @ Water or air-cooled 
@ An installation with a conditioner 
@ Conditioner can be fiush mounted in every room is less than half the 
inside or out cost of a central station system 
; yO : 4 
LIMITED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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' Write for leaflet No. 400/2 


. TEMPERATURE LTD BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON SW6 
-\. 1 Telephone: Renown. 5813 Cables: Temiur, London Pase 
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Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 
9 Gracechusch S$ E.C.3, your first stop. 
Here you will find a mine of information on 
matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 
~ Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta < 
we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 
conditions. We can brief you on such things as 
currencies. and monetary regulations, and 
provide you with credit information. As the 
biggest British bank established by the Far East 
for the Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian 
countries, we are in a unique position to advise 
and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 
knowledge and services. 


THE 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET + BC3 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Par dam 





How many chairmen at this table? 


Apart from the Captain himself, at least one of the 
other gentlemen at this table usually turns out to 
be a Chairman. Counting nearby tables, the score 
would be much higher. For this is the P & O First 
Class Service to Australia. Here, in one of the 
mighty ships of the P& O fleet the British business- 
man with his eye on Australia or the East, 
encounters prospects from the outset. 

It’s no accident. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you're 
visiting. They'll give you the lie of the land you're 
visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear 
smile. You have time to know people, to pursue 
ideas without interruption, to rest properly. You 
do more constructive work in four weeks at sea 


than you do in four months at home. Yet. you | 


arrive back fresher than when you left! 
If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’ —it 


pays to travel all or part way by P & O First Class . 
Service to Australia (or the Far East). Special 
seasonal terms and Executive Ticksts are avail- - 
able. Ask someone,to check sow with your Travel 
Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cockspur Sex», 


S.W.1. Tel: WHitehall 4444 of 122 Leadenhall 
St., E.C.3. Tel: AVEaue Sece.. 


First Class to Australia is an investment. F 
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portant research, on earth-moving 
example, has not started yet and studies of traffic in 
cities, perhaps the most important road problem of all, 
are not very far advanced. 


: z 
The Disinvestment Allowance 


ees Paoees Tamseen, te Puataass; fos, the. ye- 
; organisation of the spinning, doubling and weaving 
sections of the cotton industry are ambitious and un- 
certain of success. The first stage is to scrap a bare 
minimum of the surplus machinery by March 31st. 
Firms that want to scrap must apply for compensation 
by. September 30th, and applications received by 
August 31st will be eligible for a bonus of five per 
cent on the compensation paid for retiring them. Un- 
less. applications cover at least six million of the 24 
million spindles in place, 400,000 of the 1% million 
doubling spindles and 45,000 of the 240,000 looms, the 
whole schemes fall through. The government is ready 
to pay two-thirds of the cost of compensation; the rest 
ill be raised by a levy on the industry, which will 
also have to compensate displaced workers. The second 
stage is to encourage re-equipment within the next five 
years by a government subsidy of 25 per cent. To qual- 
ify, a firm must scrap a further amount of machinery, 
equivalent in productive capacity to the new machin- 
ery; if it fails to do so it must repay 75 per cent of its 
compensation on the net addition to its plant. 
Compensation is at three rates, premium, standard 
and discount. The premium rate applies to a firm that 
goes out of business altogether; in that case compens- 
ation will be tax free. A firm that closes down a 
particular mill or mills gets the standard rate, and a 
firm that had a mill closed down, or a part of its 
machinery idle when the government first announced 
its proposals on April 24th, receives the discounted 
tate, provided that its machinery could have been 
brought into operation again without undue difficulty 
tnd expense. In spinning the standard rate is 8s per 
mule spindle plus a basic sum of £250 per carding 
tngine (to cover the preparatory machinery), and in 
Weaving £60 per 48-inch oa Seer rates are 
ul 25 per cent higher; the di rate in spinning 
| td doubling is 25 per cent lower and in weaving 20 
cone rca. Thee, ste oe apeeeee Pee 


would have shut down earlier if official aid had not 
been in the wind. 


Room for Cuts ? 


r? Is @ pity that the ginger group of the Air League 


of the British Empire (is it not time that name was 
changed ?) did not take the trouble to spell out its case 
for the halving of air fares in rather more detail, for i 
might not then have been so easy for the chief executive 
of British European Airways to dismiss the claim as 
“nonsense”. The Air League says that airlines should 
be able to passengers on international routes at 
3d a mile, making a single fare across the North Atlantic 
of £43 against today’s third class fare of £81, or 
5.6 pence per mile. 

The 3d fare is not entirely unreasonable. The airlines 
themselves already carry passengers at half, or nearly 
half fare if people buy a package deal holiday from a 
travel agent. A dent writes from the United 
States that travel agents there have started their own 
flourishing underground movement against the standard 
air fares of the International Air Transport Association, 
This consists of offering intending passengers member- 
ship of a club, which usually exists in name only, that 
by happy coincidence has chartered an aircraft which 


, leaves for Europe and returns home on the very dates 


he had in mind to travel. Using the newest equipment 
and with full cabin service, these chartered aircraft 
operate on a one-way fare of about £46 to £47. 
The Air League reached its figure of 3d 4 mile after 
Studying the published costs of a piston-engined 
Douglas DC 6B airliner, one of the outstandingly cheap 
aircraft of this generation; the figures might have 
worked out very differently if other types of piston- 
engined, or even turbo-prop, aircraft had been chosen. 
But the independent airlines have themselves asked the 
Minister of Transport for permission to halve fares on 
several African and Far Eastern routes on which they 
would use not only DC 6s but also Britannias. The 
trouble with the international airlines is not, as the Air 
League suggested, that they should be using old, slow 
aircraft for cheap 3d. flights; the myth that an old, slow 
aircraft is also a cheap one dies hard. It is that they 
operate too many uneconomic routes that have to be 
subsidised out of profits earned on the others. 


FUEL POLICY 


Clean Air and Coal 


EGULATIONS have at last been introduced under 

the Clean Air Act that extend to coal-firing 
installations using automatic stokers that have been put 
in since the beginning of 1957 the general exemption 
from smokeless zone prohibitions that already applied 
to oil-firing "package boilers”. Over a period while so 
many other elements in the choice have been impelling 
industrial customers to switch wo oil, this particular 











discrimination has given the coal industry a 
grouse; efficient modern equipment burns the one fuel 
as smokelessly as the other. 

To some extent coal also suffers from one of the 
assumptions upon which clean air legislation is based — 
that what the eye can’t see the nose can’t smell. Air 
pollution, ia Britain, & measured almost entirely ac- 
cording to the Ringelmann chart, which classifies 
smoke according to how sooty it looks at a given 
The Medical Research Council, for example, 

thet diesel fumes are not a health hazard, 
Bet dt Naik Ge vind Gootwsaaly bind these 
vehicle exhausts are regarded as requiring control. 
Smoky or mot, moreover, the sulphur content of fuci 
ed] is often much higher than that of coal. 

The coal industry is hardly in a position to complain 
about clean air legislation im general. But the effect 
of the legislation could hardly have come at an un- 
luckier time for the industry, and some details of the 
clean air administration have affected it in unexpected 
ways. There have been signs in the last few years that 
a few big coal distributors are at length prepared to 
mechanise their coal delivery depots: Charringtons, 
for example, has had excellent results from a year’s 
operations at a mew mechanised depot near Alexandra 
Palace, which handles about 80,000 tons of coal a year 
and accepts it im full trainloads. But further initiative 
ef this kind is at present checked by the uncertainties 
ef local jon im the matter of smokeless zones: a 


u 


company will not be anxious to spend say £ 100,000 - 


en concentrating trade into 2 big mechanised depot in 

an area where long before x has got its money back 
local councils may "go smokeless” — im which case 
the distributor's job becomes simply one of hauling 
smokeless fuels about, mainly from depots at the local 
gasworks. Local choice may be an essential element in 
legislation for smokeless zones; but some closer consult- 
ation with the centre, by which broad priorities for 
given regions were set down, might usefully reconcile 
it with other, equally desirable developments in the fuel 


ROAD TRANSPORT 


Surveying the Goods Vehicles 


N 2200% is in doubt that the volume of goods carried 

by road in Britain is increasing : even the Trans- 
port Commission’s annual reports, for example, are 
studded with charts purporting to show how this 
contrasts with the chronic decline in British Railways’ 
freight receipts. But while there are fairly detailed 
statistics of the number of goods vehicles in operation, 
there are no regular or comprehensive measures of their 
employment. The Ministry of Transport has recently 
published the results of a sample suryey made during 
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one week in April of last year, similar to one made in 
1952. Seven years ago 940,000 goods vehicles were on 
the roads; by last year the figure had grown to 
1,270,000, of which more than one million were vehicles 
with C licences. 

Out of a total of 513 million ton-miles recorded: a5 
being carried during the survey week, C licensed 
vehicles (carrying their owner’s goods) accounted ‘for 
about 46 per cent, A licences for about 44 per cent, 
of which 9 per cent came into the category ( i 
goods on contract for i customers) and 
licences for another 9 per cent. Goods vehicles 
ing to British Railways and British Road Services come 
into this total; there are about 35,000 of these in all, 
most of them with A licences. The growth of a half ‘to 
two-thirds in A licence business reflected changes in 
licence regulations under the 1953 denationalisation 
Act. The rise in C licence traffic of about one-fifth 
is less than might have been expected; the 
speculates that this group may have been the most 
seriously affected by recession at the time of the 
surve 

By relating the results from the survey to the manual 
counts of traffic which it continuously makes at fifty 
points throughout the country, the Ministry has been 
able to make some very rough guesses about the volume 


of goods moved in the year. These suggest that road ] 








_ transport accounted for about 23,100 million ton-miles 


of traffic in 1958, or about 56 per cent of the total, 
compared with 18,800 million ton-miles, or 46 per cent, 
in 1952. The comparable figures for the railways are 
18,300 million ton-miles, 44 per cent, in 1958, and 
22,400 million ton-miles, 54 per cent, six years earlier. 
The total volume of traffic, based on these estimates 
was virtually the same in each year; in the six years 
between the two surveys, there was an incresse of 
nearly one-quarter in the quantity of goods carried 
by road. 


LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY 


The Edge Remains 


A cones study just published by OEEC and the 
of Applied Economics at te 
University of Cambridge provides new 
of national output and labour productivity in Britain 
and the United States. Valuing the output of industries 
and services in each country at British prices, the 
finds that, on average, in 1950 the United States was 
producing 5.4 units for each com le. unit ‘in ‘this 
country; by 1957 this ratio had risen to 5.8, But because 
employment rose faster over these years’ in America, 
the change in the relative productivity per worker was 
less marked : the average output per American wor! 
was 2.1 times as great as that of the British worker’ i 
1950 and 2.2 times as great in 1957. me 
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New imperious lines -new urgent power 





THE NEW AUSTIN LINE—WRIT LARGE. Here’s the latest 
and greatest of the Farina Austins —and as with the 
others, the A99’s advanced styling is achieved as the 
result of strictly practical planning : it’s a 5-6 seater with 
a huge boot. All seats have hide facings. NEW 29 LITRE 
BMC ENGINE, with 6 cylinders and twin carburettors, 
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is more powerful and accelerates vividly all the way 
up to the 90s. DISC BRAKES AND OVERDRIVE Diso 
brakes are fitted to the front wheels and overdrive is 
added to the synchromesh gearfox. Fully automatic 
transmission available. Fitted windscreen washers and 
heater. Price: £810 plus £338.12.6 purchase tax. 


AUSTIN 
LOOKS 
VEARS 
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The picture becomes a little less unfavourable to 
Britain if the measurements are made at American 
prices; even so, labour productivity is about 1.7 times 
as great in the United States. Since it is impossible to 
say which approach gives the more realistic estimate, 
the statisticians resort in their detailed comparisons to 
an average of the two sets of prices — to be precise, 
they use the "geometric mean”. 

The detailed study, which is mostly concerned with 
manufacturing industries, unfortunately relates only 
to the year 1950. Using 100 to represent output per 
worker per year in the British industry, the correspond- 
ing index in 44 manufacturing industries in America 
ranged from 111 in shipbuilding and ship-repairing to 
561 in the metal cans industry, with an average for all 
manufacturing industries higher than that for the rest 
of the economy at 268. The dozen industries for which 
the index was under 200 included several traditional 
British export industries, such as cutlery and the 
woollen and worsted industry. Among the remaining 
32 industries.were chemicals with an index of 372 and 
motor vehicles with one of 466. 

The difference in wage levels in the two countries, 
at the official rate of exchange, usually exceeds the 
difference in labour productivity. Among the 44 in- 
dustries the resulting cost advantage to British manu- 
factures was most marked in shipbuilding where the 
ratio of labour costs per unit of output was about eight 
dollars to the pound; but in only ten of the industries 
did this ratio fall below the parity figure of $2.80. 
However, since in general basic raw materials are 
relatively cheap in the United States, British exporters 
usually need some advantage in labour costs if their 
products are to be competitive. 


FILMS 
Is It Box-Office ? 


ntix April 1957 the terms upon which the National 

Film Finance Corporation lent public money to 
finance the production of feature films precluded them 
from doing so when finance could be obtained else- 
where on commercial terms. An amending Act then 
removed this restriction, and in the next year the 
corporation approved more loans for making new films 
than in any earlier year. But the 1957 Act did replace 
that limit upon the financing of particular films, with 
a more generalised duty : the corporation was instructed 
to perform its functions in such a manner as appeared 


to it best calculated to avoid making a loss on all its 


Joans taken together. Its burst of activity in 1957-58 
did not prevent the corporation from showing a loss of 
about £116,000; and in 1957-58, the corporation re- 

rted last week, it lost £222,367. The conclusion it 
draws from this is thet it should be absolved of even 
the generalised obligation mot to make a los. Inter- 





preted strictly, it feels, the Act of 1957 would requi 
it to make only guaranteed loans, the kind that mj 
equally easily be made through a bank. But its p 


it rightly claims, was to assist British film production, . 


and since British film production today appears in. 
herently even more unlikely to make profits, perhaps 
Parliament should decide “whether the balance of 
advantage lies in providing the Corporation with further 
funds or leaving the industry to endeavour to find ity 
finance elsewhere.” ae 
If, as would seem to be demonstrated, the British 
nowadays more and more prefer to take their ‘Visua] 
entertainment in drawing rooms rather than in cinemas, 
Parliament should perhaps also consider whether the 
corporation’s occupation is nearly gone. Entertainments 
Duty has been considerably reduced, and producers of 
British films made in Britain still get an extra share ‘of 
the shrinking total box-office receipts siphoned to them 
through a statutory levy on takings. Apart fromthis 
levy, a backer of large numbers of films with énd 
money, such as the corporation is, would in 1958 have 
been able to recover only 52 per cent of the total cost 
of these films — though most other people concerned 
in the game, such as stars, producers, directors, and 
distributors do sustain a more than modest standard of 
living out of these films’ having been produced. A film 
bank accustomed to the peculiar financial circumstaness 
of the film publishing industry is one thing; a film’bank 
which never expects to see the money it lends back is 
another. Are British films worth an almost open subsidy 
if the British public do not find them worth looking’*" 


COPPER 


Producers Cut Output es 


F mst signs of a check to world over-production of 
copper came last week when two major producets 
announced that they were cutting output. Prices 
London responded quickly, cash copper rising by {1 
to £226 a oa The first move was c Phelps Bolg 
one of the big three American producers, which said 
that its output in the second half of this year would be 
seven per cent lower than in the first half, A few. days 
later Rhodesian Selection Trust announced that its out 
put in the second half of the year would be down by 
10 per cent. : rg 
The other Rhodesian copper group, Anglo American, 
made a guarded statement; it pointed out that-the rate 
of operation was flexible, and that its sales in the second 
half of the year were unlikely to be as high in the first 
half (when and deliveries were unusually high 
following the ending of the strike in the mines late lat 
). During the 1957/58 recession Rhodesian Select 

ion Trust cut output long before Rhoanglo.- World 
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DISTILLERS 
usT as the directors indicated last 
4 December, the profits of the Distillers 
wygroup did not forge ahead quite so 
‘tapidly in the second half of the financial 
‘year that ended on March 31st last as they 
ted. done in the first six months. Gross 
after depreciation in half yearly 
sriods have run as follows: {11.4 million, 
“(113 million, allman ye 
millioo. Thus profits were still rising in 
Jest six months but at a slower rate; and it 
as if increased ales of hard liquor 
ings from the indus- 
year, the group’s 
trading profits before depreciation advanced 
from £248 million to {27.1 million and its 
im from trade investments went up 
from {1.5 million to £18 million. Bot 
depreciation and tax were slightly. higher 
‘and the net profit rose from {£ 10,583,000 to 


t 


— 
-_ 
BY 


and now bigger earnings have given 
the opportunity to be more 
year’s ordinary dividend is set 

cent, compared with the equi- 
102/3 per cent for 1957-58, and 


thing like three quarters of these 
tome from distilling and so far the group 
dogs not seem to have earned on the capital 
employed in its chemical, plastics and bio- 
chemical interests as high a rate of return 
as it obtains on the capital invested in 
a. eo foe suantanengaes the directors 
evelopment programme, of 
which no — Pcie given, we make 
it necessary for company to find addi- 
cannes, of up. te 15 million in the 


fetely actin 
reviously envi and 
tainly ‘not be required in the current year. 
That announcement, almost as much as the 
increased dividend, was responsible for the 
fise in the price of 10s. ordinary units by 
Is°1% 8. to 27s. 74d. immediately after the 
relirmminary statement was issued. At this 
price.the. yield. is 4.6 per cent. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 


as are still plenty of people anxious 

, to obtain er. for house pur- 
-, ehase and the building societies con- 
Ginue to be unable to satisfy all the applic- 
ations that are*rriade to them. Certain! , in 
the last six°months or so they have been 
less restrictivebut in the coming months, 
because the net. inflow of money has 
Boned Sirice the reduction in borrowing 

id lendirtg ‘rates; mo may become a 
litle more. difficult to obtain than they have 


vs 


inning of the 
Goverment Shine of apcal fun for 
the difficulties, The recent experience 


ot 


the ‘building society movement is well il- 
lustrated in the results of the Co-operative 
Permanent for*the six months that ended 
on June 30th. Receipts in that period came 
to £25,294,000, compared with £ 22,005,000 
in the previous six months, and withdrawals 
to £17,356,000, with £ 15,442,000, 
The net inflow was thus £7,938,000, comp- 
ared with £6,563,000, and, as advance re- 
payments practically new advances, 
the society built up its liquidity ratio from 
158 wo 168 per cemt at book value and 
from 15.0 to ng cent at market value. 

inflow of money occurred 
inning of the year but since the 
rate on shares was reduced from 3% to 
3% per cent, net, receipts have fallen off 
and withdrawals have risen. The flow of 
money to the building societies from bank 
deposits, where rates came down long in 
advance of the building societies’ rates, ex- 
hausted itself by the end of April and in 
the meantime the competition for money 
from the unit trusts, stock exchange invest- 
ment and personal ing was growing. 
Mr Herbert Ashworth, the general manager 
of the Co-operative Permanent, does not 
expect the society’s figures to be so buoyant 
in the second of the year as they were 
in the first. - 


FIRTH CLEVELAND 


HE marketing of 25 cent of the 
uity of Firth Cleveland is the result 
of the furling of the Chancellor's 
umbrella on surtax companies. The com- 
pany’s preference shares and debenture stock 
are already quoted on the stock nae 
and now a quotation is being sought for the 
5,500,000 ordinary shares of 4s. each. Of 
these shares 4,000,000 are being offered to 
the public. at 166. 6d. each. In the fourteen 
months to December ry 
earned a gross profit 
a turnover of £21,000,000, a slightly 


a ae me ee eee 


fe the current — 
expect gross profits to 
£1,800,000. There should be a 
growth in profits in the following two years. 
reflecting the earnings accruing from the 
ater volume of hire purchase and rental 
Caines that the group’s retail division has 
recently secured. On the ordinary shares, 
the directors expect to pay -a dividend of 
24 per cent, so that the shares are being 
offered at a yield of 58 per cent. The 
founder shares, of which there are 10,500,000 
in issue, do not rank for a dividend in 1959 
or 1960 but on July 1, 1961, they automatic- 
ally become ordinary shares, with exactly 
the same rights as those now being offered 
to the public. 

Investors are thus being offered a stake 
in the equity of a family concern, which is 
largely the creation the work of its 
chairman, Mr’ C. W. ‘Hayward, and in 
which he and his associates retain control: 
It has thrived under his direction and seems 
likely to go on doing*so but within two 
years time s consi enlarged ordin-: 
acy capstel will heve ce be serviced. im the 


a 
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prospectus, Firth Cleveland is described os 
an industrial holding and investment com- 
pany : as that, because the p's fortunes 
and interests have been it up iy 


over the years, it ranks ar a the bi of 
its kind. metals division, the engineering 
division and the retail division offer divers- 
ity, but within the metals and i 
divisions there is a fair d foot, 
integration; the diversity, im is not 
haphazard though the group’s markets are 
espread. 


wid 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


T2 trading results of General Electric 
in recent have been among the 

the most inting in the electrical 
manufacturing industry, and its profits in 
the year ended March 31st last suffered ¢ 
further setback. But following the pessim- 
istic interim report issued in share- 
holders can gain a little cheer from the final 
outcome, for in the last three months of 
the year the decline in earni appears to 
have been halted. Over the full year profits, 
before tax, fell by £516,000 to £4,249,000, 
but with taxation more than {1 i 
lower the net profit improved from 
£1,605,480 to £1,983,000. The total divid- 
end for the year is being maintained at 10 
per cent, a 4% per cent increase to 7 per 
cent in the final payment exactly 
ating for the cut that was made in the 
interim dividend. Earnings have improved 
slightly, to 16% per cent. 

les were once again a record rising 
3% per cent to £108 million but mee 
the improvement in profits came in the 
final quarter of the year. Depreciation is 
said to be higher, though no figure is given, 
and though the initial costs and research 
expenditure on the Hunterston atomic 
power contract have been written off, as- 
other £250,000 has been set aside from 
current profits to provide i any 
further costs which may accrue. direc- 
tors say that it is not yet possible to fore- 
cast the outcome of the contract. The {1 
ordinary shares rose 2s. to 35s. on the an- 
nouncement and they now yield 5% per 
cent. 


BLACKBURN AND 
GENERAL AIRCRAFT 


AVAL orders for aircraft are smaller 
than those placed by the RAF but as 
Blackburn is one of the smaller aircraft 

makers the Fleet Air Arm order for the 
N.A. 39 should, as the chairman, Mr ’E. 
Turner, says, keep its aircraft division 
reasonably occupied for a number of years. 
As Blackburn, apart from repairs and over~- 
haul, has virtually ceased working on the 
Beverley Transport, the size of its profits 
from aircraft_will obviously turn on any 
success it has in selling the N.A. 39 to 
customers other than the Fleet Air Arm, 
to whose specifications it was desi ° 
Much of the capital expenditure of £5 

o Oe Ee 31st last was on equip- 
ment for this aircraft and this year, an 
Blackburn prepares to manufactere it im 
productioa quantities, capital expendirare 
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will be of the same order of magnituae. 
Tooling up for this aircraft occurred at the 
same time as orders for the Beverleys ran 
off and in 1958-59 the group’s trading 
profits fell from £1,025,013 to £669,596; 
its ‘net. profits fell less sharply, from 
£547,104 to £408,111; a final- tax free 
dividend of 6 per cent in addition to an 
interim capital distribution of 4 per cent, 
free of tax, replaced the 1957-58 total pay- 
ment of 10 per cent, tax free; and a net 
bank overdraft of £320,735 replaced a cash 
balance of £ 389,794. 

In a year or so; there seems to be a 
chance that earnings from the aircraft 
division will begin to pick up, for as well 
as the N.A. 39 order the level of activity 
in the engine company, which specialises 
on small gas turbines, continues to grow. 
Blackburn has already diversified its activ- 
ities, securing interests in engineering, agri- 
cultural and horticultural machinery, build- 
ing and civil engineering, but aircraft still 
make up the major portion of its activities. 
But its policies for the future seem to be 
aimed more at further diversification, 
especially perhaps in electronics, rather than 
at concentration within the aircraft industry. 
Indeed, Mr Turner argues that mergers and 
other forms of grouping within the air- 
craft industry at a time of falling demand 
can only ‘result in spreading the available 
work very thinly with consequent increases 
in the overhead content in the cost of 
production. To make use of the skills and 
techniques acquired in the aircraft industry 
in other fields makes sense, so long as the 
moves are made with deliberate care and 
so long as the managers, as those of Black- 
burn seem to be prepared to do, are willing 
to spend time, energy and money on re- 
organisation and development. 


RENOLD CHAINS 


S$ Mr Charles G. Renold, the chairman 
A of Renold Chains, forecast a year ago, 

the profits of the group declined in 
the year to March 29th last. The trading 
surplus was more than £220,000 lower at 
£ 1,622,000 and the net profit of £495,561 
compares with £558,770 for 1957/58. Thus 
earnings for the maintained 124. per cent 
dividend have fallen from 25 5/8 per cent to 
15 3/8 per cent on the capital as increased 
by the rights” issue in June 1958. As the 
business is mainly confined to the mechan- 
ical transmission of power and the convey- 
ing and handling of material by its extensive 
range of conveyor and. elevator chains, 
profits tend to reflect the general level of 
business activity both at home and abroad 
and clearly its latest results have been af- 
fected by the recession in economic activ- 
ity last year. Towards the end of the 
financial year, trading began to pick up 
and sales and orders improved, a trend 
which has been maintained in the current 
financial year. 

During the year a three for eight rights 
fssue was made at par which brought £2 
million into the group’s funds and enabled 
it to increase its manufacturing capacity, 
particularly at the factory site at Burton- 
on-Trent, to meet an expected increase in 
orders. The book value of fixed assets has 
already risen by £1,400,000 and there are 
still capital commitments of £839,000 out- 
standing. I* seems possible that the shortage 
of liquid funds may remain somet! of 
a problem, for in 1958/59 the net k 
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overdraft rose from £230,000 to £551,000 
even though the new issue was made and 
the cash from ploughed back profits 
amounted to more than £559,000. The 
company has, however, purchased short 
term investments of more than {£1 million. 

The profits of all the companies of the 
group were lower during the year, except 
for the Australian subsidiary where the 
planned extensions were completed and 
where profits from both manufacturing and 
selling were satisfactory. The contribution 
of the new acquisition, Perry and Company 
(Holdings), to profits was rather disappoint- 
ing, though recently there has been some 
improvement in its results. With a net asset 
value close on 43s. the £1 ordinary shares 
of the group are currently quoted at 43s. 
9d. and yield 5% per cent. 


BUTLINS 


UTLINS can expect a good reception for 
B its forthcoming one for four rights 

issue at 4s. per share. The existing 1s 
ordinary shares are quoted at 6s., which 
points an opening premium on the new 
shares of 1s. 742d. Considering the com- 
pany’s recent record — shareholders have 
had their dividend doubled over the past 
four years — the issue seems assured of 
success, but the company’s dividend fore- 
cast should add to its attractions. Bookings 
at the company’s holiday camps have so 
far been maintained at last year’s record 
level. The interim dividend on the present 
capital is being raised from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent and the final dividend on the 
increased capital will at least be maintained 
at 25 per cent. That points to a total 
dividend of at least 40 per cent, to offer 
a prospective yield of 67/8 per cent on an 
ex-rights price of 5s. 74d. The new issue 
will bring about £882,000 into the business. 


LINEN THREAD AND 
COURTAULDS 


ae further moves towards diversific- 
ation in the textile industry have- 

recently been announced. The chair- 
man of Linen Thread, Mr William E. Luke, 
told shareholders last March that the group 
would continue to pursue its policy of ex- 
tending its operations into growth industries 
to compensate for the decline in its tradit- 
ional business. The directors have now an- 
nounced that the group has acquired for 
£1,500,000 the family business of Delaney 
Galley and certain of its associated com- 
panies. This purchase represents a complete 
breakaway from the traditional products of 
Linen Thread. Delaney Galley specialises 
in the manufacture of various automotive 
components, such as radiators, heaters and 
cooling apparatus. Its future plans include 
developments in the radar, electronic and 
nuclear fields. ,No forecast is miade of 
Delaney Galley’s profits, which are said to 
have fluctuated with the changes in the 
fortunes of the industries it serves. The sale 
of Linen Thread’s American subsidiary 
brought £4% million into the group and 
this acquisition is presumably only one of 
the first steps into other fields. 

Of all the companies, it is Courtaulds 
which has been the most active in acquir- 
ing new industrial interests. It is as 
into the corsetry industry, _ ma a 
'£2,362,500-cash bid for the ordinary capital 
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of Gossard (Holdings) with an offer of 
13s. 6d. for every Gossard 5s. ordinary 
share. Apart from the. manufacture -of- 
foundation garments Gossard has a tailoring 
and outfitting business, two London 


laundries and an engineering company... 


With interests in both South Africa and. 


* 


Germany, where Courtaulds also operates, ~ 


the business should make a useful addition 
to the Courtaulds group. It is moreover an 
example of moving into industries where 
the skills and techniques of ‘the traditional 


business of the bidder have some application, «: 


That may be a more conservative approach 


but also a more profitable one than spreade - - 


ing one’s risks by ventures into completely 
alien industries. 


COURAGE AND BARCLAY 
AST year’s fall in beer sales is attributed 
by the chairman of Courage and 
Barclay, Colonel J. H. Courage, to the 


bad summer, the London bus strike and to’ * 


easier hire-purchase facilities. 


With the’ 


hire-purchase sales reathing new peaks “~ 
every month it does indeed seem likely that *~ 


the increasing number of people entering 


into hire-purchase agreements will be. less’ = 
able to spend so much on beer and what * 


Colonel Courage calls other dispensable *” 
items. But in spite of these adverse factors ©” 
the directors have reported record trading ~* 


profits at £2,140,899, against £2,134,037, 
and net profits of £ 1,008,825, 


of Courage and Co. and Barclay Perkins, 


increased sales of the extensively advertised > 


”John Courage” bottled beer and a risin 
demand for Barclay’s lager, at home an 
abroad, have all contributed to these satis- 
factory results. 


The group’s expansion and modernisation * * 


against ~' 
£885,489, and an increase in the ordinary’ *> 
dividend from 11 to 13 per cent. Retiouibe ; 

isation following the merger four years ago’** 


: 
” 


programme, which in the past four years has ** 


led to the building of more than 50 public: 


houses, has so far been financed internally 


by the sale of high value sites. On the: © 
production side, rationalisation continues, °: 
and the centralisation of brewing facilities » 


for Greater London at Horselydown has. 
left. the Park Street site available for re+ 


development: the directors plan to build_ 


a new bottling factory alongside the exist- 


ing factory there. It is hoped to finance this ©“ 
project partly by the sale of other pro-”” 
duction properties (none of which can be’ ~ 


sold before the new plant comes into” 


operation); but the time has now come*,’ 


when the company is forced to’ raise’ ad<: ~ , 


ditional capital. The form in which it will ° 


be raised depends on conditions ruling’ at 


the time and the chairman says that uritil - 


the final plans are approved and construc 
tion schedules agreed he cannot sa 
that time will be. In the light of recent 


when »~ 


> 


discussion on property values as shown in” ~ 


many wry companies’ balance  shéets, 
there is little doubt the directors of Courage 


and Barclay are now making the best use of © 
their property assets. Whether the talks © 
now going on with H. and G, Simonds © 


result in a me or a reciprocal «trading 
a cus Suabaline on a aaa eae 
the outcome it could lead to a better share 


ordinary shares, in | 


fall in brewery shares, have: fallen 3s 00 


50s. and now offer a yield of 5.2 -per-cent. 
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GUEST, KEEN 


The fifty-ninth Annual General Meetin 
of Guest, Keen- and Nettlefolds Limited, 
was held on June 25th at Birmingham, Mr. 
K. S. Peacock, chairman and managing 
director, presiding: 

The: following is an extract from his 
circulated Statement for the 53 weeks ended 
January 3, 1959: 

In my Statement last year I again made 
it clear that we considered the ownership 
of our steel works of major importance to 
the Group and I outlined the size of our 
investment in the iron and steel industry. 
Since-that time much has been both saié 
and written.on this subject by politicians 
and by those directly connected with the 
industry. Although no really cogent ar- 

ents have been put forward for re- 
nationalisation, the Labour Party have stated 
that they propose, if elected again, to take 
this step. It is deplorable that for ideo- 

ical reasons they are still apparently 
wing to risk the disruption of this great 
industry on which the country so much 
depends. 

As I dealt so fully last year with our 
reasons for opposing renationalisation in 
any form, I do not propose to repeat the 
arguments but wish again to advise you 
that- your Board are completely and un- 
alterably opposed to the step in every way. 

The position of the G.K.N. Group is, I 
think, almost unique in that our steel in- 
terests, aS previously explained to you, serve 
mainly our own finishing works and the 
great importance of this close through-and- 
through contact must once more be em- 
phasised. Practical: considerations do not 
seem, however, to be taken into account 
in Socialist theories, 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES 
ACT 
There is another matter, also political, to 
which I wish to refer, and that is the 
Restrictive. Trade Practices Act, 1956. 
Wher this legislation was proposed I am 
sure. that every right-thinking person was 
anxious that it should be in such a form as 
to protect the consumer from unreasonable 
or toa restrictive marketing arrangements. 
Unfortunately the wording of the Act 
from the statements made in the 
le of the Court, to go much further 
than-this—so far, in fact, that it threatens 
to make co-operation between manu- 
facturers. in any way virtually impossible. 
yr Group Companies are members of 
Trade- Associations and, in the light of the 
Court’s..interpretation of the Act, it would 
appear.likely that a number of these As- 
Sciations may have to be disbanded. 
shave, in my opinion, conferred 
its not only on the industries 


& interesting to recall that a number of 
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these Associations were formed on the 
recommendations of the Government of 
the day in the early 1930s after detailed 
investigation by the Import Duties Ad- 
visory Committee. The basic considerations 
in regard to Associations should surely be : 
1. Are they progressive and do they 
help the industry to co-operate technic- 
ally and use the latest modern practices ? 
2. Are the profit rates of members 
reasonable, taking bad times with good, 
in relation to turnover and net assets 
employed ? 
3. Do members deal fairly with their 
customers ? 


TRADING CONDITIONS IN 1958 


In spite of a deterioration in trading con- 
ditions in the latter part of 1958, I am 
pleased to be able to report that the surplus 
(before taxation) for the whole period of 
53 weeks has been maintained at the same 
weekly rate as for the 52 weeks of 1957. 
Turnover has ‘increased, but profit margins, 
particularly in the finishing end of the 
business, declined in the latter part of the 
year. It must be recalled that prices of 
materials increased in 1957 with a resultant 
windfall in profits arising from sales from 
stocks, but the reverse applied in 1958, re- 
presenting a decline in. profit comparing 
the two years of no less than £ 1,300,000. 
In addition the year 1958 also bore a full 
years cost of the new works pension 
scheme and improvements to existing 
pension schemes. 

The fixed assets have increased from 
£15,934,000 at the end of 1951 to 
£ 78,590,000 at the end of 1958. Bearing in 
mind that in 1951 we no longer owned the 
steel companies which had been national- 
ised, this tremendous growth reflects partly 
the re-acquisition of the steel companies in 
1954 and 1955 and partly the very large 
expenditure on improvements and modern- 
isation and on expansion of productive 
capacity throughout the Group. 


LIQUID RESOURCES OF THE GROUP 


As regards the liquid resources of the 
Group, consisting of bank balances in hand 
less overdrafts, tax reserve certificates and 
marketable investments, these have con- 
tracted from their peak in 1951 of 
£23,229,000 (which included £ 13,902,508 
remaining from the compensation received 
on nationalisation of the steel companies) 
by no more than £3,129,000 to £ 20,100,000 
at the end of 1958. This maintenance of the 
financial strength of the Group, despite the 
very heavy expenditure on fixed assets and 
stock, has been made possible by a dual 

licy of retaining profits and of gettin 
in new finance both by way of loan capit: 
and by a rights issue to the Ordinary Stock- 
holders. ‘a 

It is Ordinary 
ever, who have provided by far the most 
i part of the increase im the 
Group’s financial resources i the 


during 
period, their total interest having risen from 


Stockholders, how- eff 
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£40,976,000 at the end of 1951 to 
£ 105,803,000 at the end of 1958, Profits 
retained during the seven years account 
for £47,502,000 of this increase and the 
balance of £17,325,000 represents the net 
proceeds of a right issue to the Ordinary 
Stockholders in 1957 and the value of 
shares issued on the acquisition of subsid- 
iaries. 

The surplus on trading has increased 
from £9,226,000 in 1951 to £24,895,000 in 
1958 and has approximately kept pace with 
the increases in turnover and in total net 
assets. This is shown by the ratio of surplus 
to turnover having fallen. only from 13.5 
per cent. in 1951 to 11.9 per cent. in 1958, 
but on the other hand the ratio of surplus 
to net assets has slightly improved from 
16.1 per cent. to 17.1 per cent. Within this 
overall stability there are, of course, wide 
fluctuations from year to year as between 
the different companies, both at home and 
abroad. But the Group serves many indust- 
ries and this is a great source of strength. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1959 


The deterioration in trading conditions 
applying to the latter part of 1958 has con- 
tinued in the early part of 1959. It is pos- 
sible that the trading results for 1959 will 
not reach those of the year under con- 
sideration unless there is some marked im- 
provement in general conditions. 

Our capacity has been enlarged in many 
directions by the large capital expenditure 
of recent years and we are well placed to 
increase our volume of sales substantially. 
The steel companies and the re-rolling 
sections of the Group have been operating 
at a reduced rate, but there are now in- 
dications of an improvement in demand. 
Some of our manufacturing companies are 
also experiencing improved demands as a 
result of the revision in purchase tax and 
hire purchase arrangements, and the motor 
industry, to which we are large suppliers, 
remains‘ buoyant, but the engineering side 
of our business as a whole is down, both in 
turnover and earnings, at the present time. 
Profits of our overseas companies have been 
well maintained. 

Your Board have decided that, in spite 
of existing trading conditions, the Stock- 
holders should participate in the increased 
profits that we are able to report for 1958. 
The final dividend is, accordingly, recom- 
mended to you at 9 per cent, to give a total 
for the year of 13 per cent. It will be re- 
called that the dividend paid for 1957 was 
15 per cent on the Ordinary Share Capital 
prior to the three for ten scrip issue in 


September, 1958. This rate is equivalent to 
114% per cent on the new ital of 
£ 39,492,069, so that the divi- 


dend for 1958 of 13 per cent represents an 

ective increase of 1% per cent. 

Stockholders be interested te know 
i i im 1958 reached « 


CONTINUED GROWTH IN PAPER AND PAPERBOARD 
MANUFACTURE AND CONVERSION 
LORD CORNWALLIS REVIEWS GROUP’S ACTIVITIES 


if 
ih 
if 
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i 
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the depreciation charges 
eressed from {£ 1,263,794 to £ 1,723,252, and 
this increase is the cause of the fall in 
trading profits after depreciation from 
£4,500,956 to £4,277,670. 

After providing for taxation on the tra- 
ding profits, there is left a net profit of 
£2,515,381 available for distribution as 
dividend end transfer to reserves, compared 
with {2,335,883 for the previous year. 

The Di rs recommend a final Ordin- 

dividend of 9 per cent., less income tax, 
which with the interim dividend paid on 
13th December 1958, will make a total of 
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egration. * 
An indication of the extent to which these’ 
packaging activities feature in the Group’ 
as a whole is given in the analysis of Group’ 
sales for the year ended 31st March 1959, 
From this you will see that 74 per cent. of 
sales are represented by wrapping paper or 
converted packaging products:— 


profi 

the 228,572 "A” Ordinary Shares issued 

consideration for the acquisition of .R. H. 

Filmer, Limited, to which I refer later. 
Capital expenditure involving both the 

provision of new plant and buildings and 

the reconstruction and modernisation of 


£ 66,000,000 

Group Sales — 

; Analysis by main 

the new debentur: issue to which I referred 

in my statement last year and the {5,000,000 products Groups 

was subsequently subscribed. 
Percentage 


of Tota 


i 
i 
; 


been able to take up the full production 
potential of the new paper machine at 
Aylesford Paper Mills and the new board 
machine at Colthrop Board and Paper Mills. 
Both machines have, however, from time to 
time, operated at full rated capacity and 
the Group is in a position to expand its 
output very substantially on the resumption 
of full demand which may still be de ures 
for some time, but which we are satistied 
will come in due course. 


Wrapping 


Papers 35% 


Printing 
Papers 
Newsprint 
Miscellaneous — 


14% 
9% 
3% 


DEVELOPING PRODUCTION 
POTENTIAL IN PACKAGING 


In addition to these main: interests.ave af€ 
Production potential on the packaging continuing to develop certain ials 
side of the business is being actively devel- subsidiary products — the-pitch fibre pi 
oped and ranges over a wide field, with for example, manufactured: by “Broo 
considerable emphasis on research and Industries Limited and distributed by: ' 
development in the design and production Key Engineering Company..Limited,- both 
of new packagess.. ea subsidiary companies ofthe Group, 
The acquisition during the year of R.H. 
Filmer, Limited, 


; has additionally streng- Soell eapincteine, bal and agriculcural 
thened eur productive capacity m mm 


bones fields. 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Tasman Pulp & Paper Company 
Limited in New Zealand, in which your 
Company holds 25 per cent. of the equity, 
continues to make progress and it is pleasin 
to be able to report that for the financia 
year ended 31st December 1958, that com- 

has shown a profit of £258,019 after 
viding for the heavy depreciation char- 
amounting to {1,707,467 to which | 
referred in my statement last year. | feel 
that the confidence which your Board has 
always had in the Tasman company is now 
ng to be fully justified and that we 

can look forward to progressive develop- 
ment in this great project, although, partly 
because of the exceptional depreciation 
¢ and partly because of the major 
initial problems which always have to be 
faced in launching a project of this size, it 
may be some time before we can expect 
an income return in the way of dividend. 

Encouraging results are also being achieved 
by Kimberly-Clark Limited, manufacturers 
in this country of creped wadding products, 
in which we hold a one-third share. We 
are, in conjunction with our American 
partners, ploughing back profits in the 
development of this concern rather than 
distributing them as dividend, and another 
high-speed wadding machine is likely to 
come into operation towards the end of the 
year. 


PROSPECTS 


Your Company’s liquid resources are for 
thé “most part to be utilised in capital 
development plans already in existence, but 
I feel that the sound financial position dis- 
closed by the balance sheet will enable your 
Company to continue the policy of expan- 
sion and diversification, and to take advan- 
tage of whatever fresh opportunities may 


There are indications of an upturn in the 
ral level of business in the United 
ingdom, and no doubt if this continues 
it will have the effect, to some extent, of 
relieving the situation caused by the tem- 
porary surplus capacity in the paper in- 
dustry, and the substantial recovery of 
ae activity which is reported from the 
nited States and Canada should also make 
some contribution to this end. It would be 
unrealistic for me, however, to suggest that 
we look forward at an early date to any 
reversal of the extremely competitive situ 
ation in our industry, as in certain parts of 
the world very substantial additional pro- 
ductive capacity is still being laid down 
although there are no signs as yet that there 
will be any demand for this additional 
ion when it comes into operation. 


EFFORT TO MAINTAIN STABILITY 


There are times in. almost any industry 
when productive capacity overtakes de- 


ind 


in profits at fi which not only 
@able ne to a but _ 

¢ And 
oo tainens, Ar thene donc he teas 
shee me cages come teen 


not be impaired and that quite substantial 
expenditure should continue to be made on 
research and development. Unrestricted 
price warfare in such periods can have very 
deleterious effects on the health of any in- 
dustry, produce a state of affairs where 
capital is not easily available for important 
projects and menace the continued full 
time employment of labour, and not, in the 
long run, give any lasting benefit to the 
ultimate consumer. We therefore deplore 
some of the price cutting which has already 
occurred and which has been to an extent 
which is in no way justified by reductions 
in costs. For our part we are continuing to 
pursue our efforts to maintain stability in 
paper prices and in the price of wood pulp 
which is the basic raw material of paper- 
making. As the world’s largest buyers of 
wood pulp we feel a special responsibility 
in this connection, and we believe that the 
continuation of unrestricted reduction in 
margins will not be beneficial to the indus- 
try in this country or in the world. 
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CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE... 


In spite of the short term dangers to 
which I have drawm attention, we have 
nevertheless the greatest confidence in the 
long term future prosperity and growth of 
this great industry of which your Company 
forms such an important part. er 


CONCLUSION 


The Group markets many types of pro- 
ducts — most of them well tried and 
established, others new and even experi- 
mental — and I know it is encouraging to 
our shareholders to realise that production 
in our mills has been maintained, and even 
raised to still higher levels. I can, therefore, 
sincerely thank, on your behalf, our mana- 
gement and staff for their intensive efforts 
and our thanks are due to all. those whose 
enthusiasm and endeavour enables us to. 
keep our production at such standards of 
tonnage and quality. 





LORRAINE-ESCAUT 


The Ordinary General Meeting, held on 
the 16th June 1959, approved the Accounts 
for the financial year 1958 which show a 
profit of 1,301,559,552 francs, and resolved 
that a gross dividend of 8% be paid, that is 
to say, less taxes but after taking into ac- 
count the return on income from subsid- 
iaries, 642 francs net, which is exactly the 
same as the previous dividend. 

After having paid tribute to the memory 
of President Raty. who died on the 20th 
June 1958, the Board referred in its Report 
to the development of French industrial 
activity which, in spite of the fall recorded 
especially at the end of the year, still 
shows a 6% improvement in comparison 
with 1957. 


Production of the French Ironworks 
amounted, in 1958, to 14,600,000 tons against 
14,100,000 tons in 1957, and out of this 
production, the share produced by the 
Company reached 1,830,000 tons against 
1,725,000 tons the previous year. 

On the commercial plane, activities re- 
mained firm on the home market antil the 
autumn, when a certain slo down was 
recorded, a su ial re- 
duction in stockpiling by consumers. On 
the export side, following an unfavourable 
first quarter, there was a marked recovery 
which did not however affect prices which 
remained at a mediocre level. 

The Tube Industry, like the Iron Industry 
and contrary to the majority of its foreign 
competitors, again improved its production 
with 918,600 tons in 1958 against 867,000 
tons in 1957 (the Company produced as its 


a certain —— im regard to non- 
welded tubes. position has been the 
same in d to rts, where prices are 


at a@ somewhat unfavourable level. 
other hand, there is a very substantial 
demand for large welded tubes, which is of 
— imerest te the Company's Works a 


The Board then proceeded to detail the 
programme of works undertaken by the 
Company. The extension of the capacity of. 
certain large plants marked fresh advances: 
the Senelle steel-works, the capacity of 
which has reached 50,000 tons per month, 
hoop (strap) iron plant at Thionville, Tube 
Works at Sedan which make it possible to 
attain 80 to 90 kilometres of tubes per 
month, ete. 


Moreover important works are in hand, 
including agglomeration, crushing, cone 
struction of a Martin hearth at Mont-Saint- 
Martin, construction of a second large 
capacity blast furnace at Senelle and 
modernisation of the finishing plant and 
welding shop at Anzin. 

The Chairman concluded this Report with 
a speech during which he dwelt upon the 
recovery recorded particularly since March 
and which is illustrated by a gradual. return 
of production figures to more satisfactory 
levels, It has been clearly stated that during 
the first five months of 1959, 752,500. tons 
of steel and 159,000 tons of tubes were 
manufactured against 792,500 tons. and 
157,000 tons respectively for the same period 
in 1958. Compared with that of the whole 
of the previous year, the monthly average 
over the first five months gives 150,500. tons 
against 152,500 tons. in 1958 for. steel and 
31,800 tons against 31,900 tons for tubes. 

Finally, during the same period, « total 
of 2,070,000 tons of ore was extracted, 
against 2.260.000 tons during the first five 
months of 1958. 

The Chairman finally: referred to the 
manner in which, the capital, as decided by 
the Board, is be increased; the effect 
will be to raise the capital from 15 to- 16.5 
thousand million francs by the creation of 
150,000 new shares for cash, issued. 2t par 
increased by a premium. equal. te.. the 
nominal amount, that is to say. in all 
20,000 franca. The subscription list, whi 

on the &h July, will be 
Joby aes. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS LIMITED 


ACCOUNTS SHOW STILL FURTHER IMPROVEMENT 
A SOUND AND POWERFUL STRUCTURE 
- MR P. A. GODFREY PHILLIPS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips Limited, was held on 
June 26 at 112 Commercial Street, London, 
E.1., Mr. P. A. Godfrey Phillips, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. The 
Secretary, Mr. A. H. Grindell, read the 
notice convening the meeting and Mr. H. 
C. Medlam, F.C.A., of Messrs. Fitzpatrick, 
Graham & Co., the auditors, read the report 
of his firm. 

The chairman said : 

Gentlemen, you have heard read the notice 
convening the Meeting and the Auditors’ 
Report. As the Accounts and the Directors’ 
Report have been in your hands for some 
time, with your permission we shall consider 
them as read. (Agreed.) 

It is my special pleasure tc welcome you 
here today on the occasion of our Fiftieth 
Annual General Meeting, and I am particul- 
arly glad that we have with us today the 
chairman of our Australian Company, Col. 
F. H. Wright. The history of the business 
extends back, of course, over a very much 
longer period, having been founded 115 
years ago. In 1908, however, increased 
capital requirements arising from expansion 
of trade made necessary its conversion into 
2 Limited Company, from which has grown 
the Group of Companies with diversified 
and worldwide interests whose accounts 
are before us to-day. In its history your 
Com has had its full share of success 
and it has also suffered its setbacks, and it 
is aps riate, on this occasion, to 

ect on the efforts and achievements over 
the years which have resulted in the build- 
ing of a sound and powerful structure, the 
inherent strength of which has enabled ns, 
on more than one occasion, to overcome 
periods of great difficulty in our trading 
fortunes. 


pete oD ee ha ct tap abe 
been passing ugh such a period, and we 
have fallen back on these seein to sup- 
port lower profits and even losses. From 
this it must not be inferred that we have 
overcome the immediate trading problems 
that face us, and'which have been featured 
so prominently in our Reports and in my 
addresses to you in the past few years. 
Nevertheless your Board is pleased to be 
able to present accounts which show a still 

er improvement in our trading pos- 
ition. 


GROUP PROFIT 


Fyom the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account it will be seen that the Group 
Profit before taxation amoents.to £496,401, 
compared with £422,141 for 1957. This 
increase arises from a higher Trading Profit 
and from lower Interest Charges, the result 
both of lower Interest Rates during the 

and a further reduction in Bank 
\eerowing throughout the Group. In this 
latter connection it has again been possible 
to effect adjustments in the levels of Group 
stocks. In this section of the Account there 
is am imcreased Exceptional Prof of 


£50,145, arising mainly from the sale of 
factory premises in Australia, where we 
have been through a period of considerable 
reorganisation to which I shall refer later. 
Against this, however, is a substantial in- 
crease in the figure for Depreciation of 
Fixed Assets which, in the year under re- 
view, required no less a sum than £231,594. 

I should perhaps here stress that in our 
industry much of the expensive equipment 
is of a. specialised nature and, in conse- 
quence, changing conditions of trade and 
variations in the preferences of the smoking 
public throughout the world impose heavy 
charges for Depreciation in respect of 
Plant and Machinery. In this matter your 
Board has always followed a realistic 
Depreciation, policy, the wisdom of which 
is demonstrated in a period of readjustment 
and reorganisation. 


NEW CIGARETTE-MAKING 


MACHINE 
Furthermore, as most of will have 
read, there has been a remarkable develop- 
ment in the design of cigarette-making 


machinery by a British engineering com- 
pany and I am pleased to > able to tell 
you that your Company was the first in- 
dependent company in Britain to order these 
new machines which will enable us to 
maintain our reputation as manufacturers 
of the highest sy. cigarettes. 
After peaking nited Kingdom end 
Dominion Tax of £273,590 an weet; 
Provisions No Longer Required of £9,13 
there results a Group Profit, after Taxation, 
of £231,944 compared with £209,350 in 
the previous year. Of this sum £81,654 is 
applicable to the interest of Outside Share- 
holders ih Subsidiary Companies so that 
there remains a profit attributable to the 
Members of Godfrey Phillips Limited of 
£150,290 as against £123,005 in 1957. 


This sum is added to the amount brought pe 


forward from 1957, which is adjusted by 
£3,428 in respect of Dividends on shares 
subsequently acquired from Outside Share- 
holders and, after transferring £11,198 to 
General Reserve and after deducting 
Dividends paid, accrued and proposed, there 
remains to be carried forward to 1959 the 
sum of £ 1,645,059, an increase of £37,118. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Turning now to the Consolidated Bal 
Sheet : this discloses that Fixed Assets have 
increased in net value, after Depreciation, 
by nearly £118,000, reflecting the acquis- 
ition during the year of new factory prem- 
ises at addon, Surrey, in Which are 
housed our Lithographic rom sy & 
Wilkins Limited and also our Letterpress 
Subsidiary, the Spenser Press Limited. In- 
vestment in Current Assets shows a re- 
duction of over £533,000 and the excess of 
these over Current Liabilities and Provision 
stands at the figure of spproximately 
£6,780,000. There has been no change m 





the Share Capital. Capital Reserves ang: 
Revenue Reserves and Surplus amount, so 
far as relates to Godfrey Phillips Stock and 
Shareholders, to over £4,727,000 and have. 
increased during the year by £44,000, 

In the Balance Sheet of Godfrey Phillip 
Limited there has been no material c 
in Fixed Assets, but Investments in 


iary Companies have increased by £297,000, 


This arises from our acquisition of-F, 
Me-Not Cards Limited during the year and 
from the purchase of the remaining outside 
interests in one of our Australian Com, 
panies. Advances to Subsidiary Companies 
are reduced by some £137,000 and 
together with Current Assets, exceed Cur. 
rent Liabilities and Provision by approx 
imately £ 2,990,000. 


FACTORS CAUSING CONCERN... 


Turning now from the accounts to 4 
review of our trading during 1958; this can 
be classified under three headings; first our 
Home and Export Cigarette and Tobaces 
Trade, with which it is convenient t 
consider our very .considerable Imported 
Cigar Trade; second our overseas Ci 
and Tobacco Trade, conducted 
our various Subsidiary Companies in ; 
Australia, and New Zealand, and our 
tobacco leaf interests in Southern Rhodesia;, 
and third our diversified interests at home, 
which include our printing and publishing 
activities. ms 

It is the first of these, our Home and 
Export Cigarette and Tobacco Trade which 
causes most concern. At this time last year 
I drew attention to the increasing number 
of brands of cigarettes available in the lower 
price filter categories and there has been, 
during the year, no let-up in the launching 
of new brands generally. In their Report 
your Board remark on the very heavy 
weight of Advertising Expenditure now. 
ing concentrated on the filter field,as 
a whole. It must be recognised thatthe 
margins of profit cusenlt 
manufacturers are, for the majority 
brands, quite inadequate to support advertis- 
ing campaigns on the scale at present carried 
on to entice the filter smoker. In), the 
straight cigarette field the position is no 
easier, the public acceptance of brands being. 
seemingly limited to the leading sellers in 
each price class. In the circumstances. it ® 
not surprising that a smaller manufacturet, 
such as ourselves, finds it extremely difficult 
and not at all profitable to maintain brands, 
in the face of this competition; from: this, 
one must conclude that the. opportunities 
for obtaining rich rewards from the.mant.. 
facture of cigarettes are severely limited 
to all but the leading manufacturers. _., 

In pipe tobaccos our position. is some 
what more secure, for pipe. smokers @ 
class are more conscious of ity,,.mo 
selective in their buying and more loy: 
their considered choice, . 1 
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Sia? 
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restiess generstion of 
as ix did their more relaxed 
the hi ; of our 


high reputation 
products and the steady sale that they en- 
makes a valuable contribution to our 


EXPORTS 


; 


against this background, together 
volume of exports that we are able 
im overseas markets, that our 
home menufacture is planned and carried 
however, are dependent on a 
Home Trade. It is therefore 
Near ao able to 

our exports 
ave not yet replaced the 
volume lost as a result of the New Zealand 
re are signs of a softening of 
towards importation by the 
there, but there is little hope 
resumption of ci im- 
too much, however, to hope 
token imports of smoking 
1 be permitted before our 


— name is forgotten in 
i Dominion ? 

considerable turnover im im- 
from Havana and Jamaica 
to increase. As foreshadowed 
this time last year, our business benefited 
the increase in the dollar quota for 
purchase of Havana Cigars. Unfortun- 
ately, as a result of labour conditions in 
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cline 
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we take effect immedijately. e 
price pmedjately. 1 


bow recently 
‘late Cuban 5 consequen 
the freer availability of Havana Cigars to 
this market is not likely to materialise un- 
less. a fresh agreement is reached. It can 
reasonably be hoped, however, that the 


ee nara cf stmesee seek heavy 
J 


amaican Cigars will henceforth enjoy, 
will encourage their sale. 


‘Let ws hope that the Jamaican mane- 
factarers take advantage of this golden op- 
portunity to re-establish the prosperity o 
their industry. The Group’s importation 
of cigars makes a very valuable contribu- 
tion to profits and, although as a result of 
this increase in prices our trade may not be 
able to expand as rapidly as we had hoped, 
I see no reason at this juncture to fear that 
we shall not be able to maintain our present 


SUCCESS IN INDM 


turn now to our overseas trade. 
a we had a successful year, your 
there ing a very satisfactory 
ease both im wolume of scales and in 
: India, macivae, ts st. parsers, Foream 

A 


gh a critical stage in her hi 
strains imposed on the economy 
ambitious plans. for expansion are fermilatle 
not least in respect of pocnae exch 
There have been important changes in the 
structure of Company taxation in the recent 
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the effects of which are not easy to past 


quite considerably the rewards 
of invested capital. Nevertheless, if the risks 
‘90 also are the potentialities. It 
Would be‘ ‘hazardous to make any long 


as 
our suppliers have just been forced be 


f really only 


Ce Coen re ee Penne eae as 
the result of this merger. These efforts will 
i at the expense I am afraid of 
early profits, to the sound re-establishment 
ee ee 


NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand the sharp increases in the 
retail price of cigarettes, mecessitated by the 
increase im taxation imposed by the 
Bud of 1958, reacted adversely on the 
level of consumption. This, together with 
the embargo om imports, has caused some 
upheaval in the domestic market, which is 
just beginming to settle 
as many smokers are forced to transfer 
their allegiance from imported lines to those 
manofactured ° 
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NEW ORGANISATION IN RHODESIA 


Now I would Hike te make some com- 
ment about the Federation of Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. For some years 


Consequently leading American leaf 
dealers have found i necessary so entes-the 
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cannot quickly achieved, the 
measures which have been taken to 
<isieelt eatin deen iamenes 
adjacent e 
in ol eames 
ate plant and machinery are 
showing of haekplahertoren 
ph move of production units there is 
bound to be a temporary set-back in tc 
and such a programme cannot be 
without incurring heevy costs. | am 
i we ssy, however, thet beth these 
By pein vated eer we 
although new oa order 
is not yet fully install oo 
The establishment of our paper beck book 


for quality and value more generally « 

preciated. This is a difficult trade Yor Pn 
newcomer, but our undoubted imitial suc- 
cess and the foothold which we have ac- 
quired are in no small measure due to the 
this 





and, as we overcome the initial 


: 


elopment problems, | look forward to 
conti progress of this Company 
to its contribution towards profits in 

e current year and to a further increase 
in the future. 


Bees 


FORGET-ME-NOT CARDS 


In the first half of the year under review 
we further extended our publishing interests 


eogeletes ing a greeting card publishin 
company, Fo “Me-Not Cards Limited, 
‘ and I expressed in my Report last year the 
hopes which we hold for the future of this 
business, The greeting card habit in this 
country is rapidly growing and, if it is to 
follow the pattern on which it has devel- 
oped in America since the War, the indus- 
try must be on the threshold of still further 
expansion here. It is America that is setting 
the pace in this industry and we are there- 
fore fortunate to be able to draw on 
American experience in the design and 
production of our cards and in the most 
modern selling methods. We are fortunate 
too to have inherited a young and enthu- 
Siastic management which is energetically 
working, now unhampered by lack of 
capital, for the progress of their company. 

Furthermore our knowledge of the retail 
trade in this country, together with hel 
which we have been able to afford Greed 
our selling and distribution organisations, 
has enabled us to plan and put into effect a 
rapid expansion of this side of your Group’s 
business. Undoubtedly there are profitable 
years ahead despite strengthening competi- 
tion. In the eight months of 1958 during 
which we owned and operated this Com- 
pany, it made a welcome contribution to 
our profits and this contribution should be 
materially increased during the current and 
subsequent years as the planned expansion 
“ef its activities takes effect. 


g 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


On the subject of our publishing interests 
I must utter one word of warning. A pro- 
longation of the present dispute in the 
printing trade could quite seriously curtail 
our activities, for we rely considerably on 
printers outside the Group for our books 
_and greetings cards and are entirely depen- 
_dent on outside sources for packing mate- 
rials. In the field of industrial relations the 
history of our Group is a remarkably good 
one and it is to be hoped that our new 
interests will not be hampered, at this early 
stage in their development, by a prolonged 
dispute which can do nothing but harm to 
- Our future earning power and to our 
Capacity to maintain our present full com- 
plement of employees. 

I should like once again to thank, on 
behalf of my colleagues and yourselves, all 
eur various workpeople, management and 
‘maffs throughout the Commonwealth for 
their unfai loyalty and efforts in the 
past year. For them particularly I am 
“delighted that we have again been able to 

ow an improvement in results, for it is 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


Before concluding | will try and indicate 
our prospects for the current year, although 
this is perhaps more difficult than usual 
owing to the present labour dispute in the 
printing trade, the effect of which on our 
publishing interests it is impossible at this 
juncture to forecast. Notwithstanding this 
threat we shall pursue the development of 
these interests with vigour using our very 
considerable organisation and resources to 
the utmost in promoting and developing 
these hew enterprises to the point where 
they are substantial profit earners justifying 
the effort and investment which has been 
put into them. This target cannot be reached 
quickly but we expect to take a considerable 
step towards it in 1959. 

In our Home Cigarette and Tobacco 
Trade we undoubtedly have a difficult 
problem and this is under constant review. 
Any further measures that are necessary 
will be taken and your Board will ensure 
that the planning and reorganisation which 


‘shares, were 
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has been carried out so far does not 
short at a point where unsatisfactory trading 
is allowed to jeopardise the profit earning 
capacity of the Group as a whole. Overseas 
we can, I feel, look forward to a satisfac. 
tory year in which our trading results 
should be at least as good, if not better than 
in 1958, and should enable us to bridge the 
gap until the benefits accrue from the 
new ventures to which I have referred. Ip 
general it is my belief that the current 
should mark one further step towards the 
attainment of more prosperous and settled 
conditions. 

On the proposition of the Chai 
seconded by Mr D.V. Littlejohn, T.D, 
F.C.A., the report and accounts were. an. 
animously adopted and the proposed divid- 
end of 5% and Jubilee bonus of 2% both 
less income tax, on the ordinary stocks and 

ccenerer the retiring direc. 
tors, Mr D.S. Barron, C.LE., and Mr A.M. 
Borthwick, M.C., T.D., were re-elected and 
the directors were authorised to fix: the 
remuneration of the auditors. 





— 





BRITISH BORNEO 
TIMBER COMPANY 


The annual general. meeting of The 
British Borneo Fiber Co. Ltd. was held 
on July 23 in London, The following are 
extracts from the Address of the Chairman, 
Mr. H. G. C. Townsend : 

The year’s operations to 31st December 
1958 resulted in a profit on working of 
£43,275 before taxation. This is an im- 
provement of nearly £77,000 over the 
previous year when there was 2 loss of 
£33,498. After providing for taxation, the 
profit for the year is £22,756. The Board 
recommend a dividend of 10% less tax. 


In 1958 log production rose to some 
6% million cubic feet, an increase of nearly 
20% on 1957 which was itself a record. 
Figures for the past four years show how 
steeply production has risen since mechan- 
ised logging finally displaced hand logging. 
It cannot be expected that this rate of ex- 
pansion will continue. As’ penetration into 
the jungle becomes deeper an increasing 
strain is placed on all phases of operations, 
most of all on transport. All the evidence 
however points to the conclusion that high 
production is essential for reasonable profits. 
The policy must therefore be increased log 
production with vigilant care over extract- 
ion costs. 

Sales kept pace with ,rising production. 
The main factor limiting profits continues 
to be the sawmills, and sawn production 
was again restricted to a figure consider- 
ably below capacity. : 

For the current year log production is 
running slightly above that of the same 
period of 1958. Prices for the most part 
remain firm but as log production generally 
in North Borneo is oo - i | com- 
petition is almost certain. Import restrictions 
continue to hamper in some 


markets but prospects 
will show definite 





are that the sawmills 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 


« 

The fifry-third annual general meeting 
of The Focesal Land, Timber & Railways 
Company, Limited was held on June 30th in 
London. Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, CBE, ACA, 
(the chairman), presided. The following is 
an extract from his circulated review: 

The results for the year which compare 
unfavourably with those achieved in 1957, 
reflect in the main the fluctuation which 
occurred over these two years in the world 
market for wattle extract. The year 1958 
saw in this industry, as in most others, the 
operation generally of a policy of running 
down of stocks and a consequent sharp 
reduction in the total sales of tanning ex- 
tract as compared with the previous. year, 
The importance of this factor in relation to 
the trading results for the year can be 
gauged from the fact that the total sales of 
wattle extract by the South African wattle 
industry fell from 1957 to 1958 by rather 
more than 23 per cent. 

Sales for the first months of the current 
year indicate a recovery of demand; and 
the Group continues to hold firmly: its full 
share of the market. » 

After commenting on the pr of the 
programme of diversification aimed at the 
development of new sources of ifcome 
which was such a vital element “in the 
policy of the Company, the chairman tote 
tinued : a. 

We are approaching the time ‘when 
need to face the financing of the various 
new projects involved be reachtd. | 
feel, therefore, that I must warn’ Members 
that, when considering the rate of dividend 
ed ee eee ee igh future, 
the ill have to give “ weight to 
the need for conan our ~ financial 
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MERCANTILE AND GENERAL 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


MR H. K. GOSCHEN REVIEWS ACTIVITIES 


The ANwuUAL GENERAL MEETING of 

Limited was held on Jely 21 

at or = — chief office at Moor- 

fields House, Tenter Street, Moorgate, 
London, E.C. 

The following is a statement by the 

CHAIRMAN, Mr. Hugh Kenneth Goschen, 

_ which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958: — 

The accounts for 1958, which are now 
presented, have again had to take care of 
a heavy Canadian experience. It is true that 
this was better than in 1957, particularly in 
the Fire Department, but the overlap from 
that disastrous year into 1958 exceeded the 
very large reserves that had been set aside 
in order to provide against this contingen- 

ey:-In- 1958 by -far the greater proportion 
of the Canadian loss again arose out of 
liability business transacted by way of Ex- 
_ cess of Loss Covers. It is evident that the 
: ‘adjustments effected in these covers during 
the previous year were inadequate to meet 
the rising trend in costs and awards, as, well 
as in loss frequency, and that. the situation 
calls for a far-reaching reassessment of the 
liabilities undertaken by reinsurance. We 


* *have a substantial business in this type of’ 


cover in the Canadian market, but if we 
are to continue to provide this service it 
can only be on the basis of considerable 
adjustments in the conditions under which 
the cover is made available. Reinsurers have 
supported this market heavily in a most 

icult period, but they obviously cannot 
be expected to continue to do so for an 
indefinite period. The burden has this year 
been divided more evenly between this 
company and its subsidiary, but this has 


“entailed drawing on our reserves in order 
’* to write down the investment in that sub- 
-sidiary to its proper value. 


-.. .. FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Turning now to the individual accounts, 
sl can report that the business of the Fire 
-sDepartment closed with a small profit. 
. Fhere-were again a number of very heavy 

losses both at home and overseas. In 
*. general, however, apart from Canada, our 
experience was profitable in almost all the 
nan Regs yin in- which we operate. A 
number of new connections were formed 


» and our Fire business as a whole showed 


a healthy development. The demand: for 
profitable Fire reinsurance tends to increase 
~@$ compensation is sought for losses and 
fetrenchment in other sectors and various 


~ empetitive influences have led to a tem- 
«porary check.in the growth of.our net pre- 
. Mum income..Competition is intense in Fire 


.. We. endeavour to meet it by 


and with specialized facilities . 
Apert she wticular. needs of the »indivi- 
companies. We are pleased ws be sable 


to say thet these special services are be 
coming more and more appreciated. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The Accident Department continues to 
expand and the year 1958 hes ed an 
appreciable increase in premium volume 
attributable in part to a rearrangement of 
the retrocession protection afforded to our 
Canadian subsidiary. The addition to the 
premium reserve to cover unexpired risks 
corresponding to this increase was a severe 
charge in a year of indifferent underwriting 
results. 

Turning to the individual classes, I regret 
to report that Burglary business is now 
showing a most unfavourable trend in con- 
sequence of the hold-ups, pay-roll thefts, 
and other forms of armed robbery that are 
almost daily reading in the London. Press. 
Legislation to permit the payment of wages 
by cheque would be of the greatest help in 
improving this unfortunate experience and 
it is to be hoped that these proposals will 
be implemented -shortly. Our Personal Ac- 
cident Account has also given us many 
heavy claims this year, including a sub- 
stantial payment in respect of the air’ dis- 
aster in Munich when the Manchester 
United Football Club was involved. -The 
rapid growth of air travel, combined with 
the increasing number of fatalities on the 
road, are factors contributing to our rising 
loss ratio for this section of our business 
that was once so profitable. Wé have also 
sustained a loss this year for Guarantee 
business, normally one of our more satis- 
factory classes, this being due mainly to 
the financial difficulties of an important 
group of trading companies in South 
Africa, in which we were involved under a 
number of separate reinsurance treaties. 
Motor business continues to be a cause of 
much anxiety and Public Liability, which 
also gave us a loss, is creating many prob- 
lems for us with the increasing demand for 
high limits of indemnity of the widest 
scope. Our Workmen's pensation Act 
business in Australia continues to run heav- 
ily and our constant efforts to put this on 
to.a sound basis are. made more difficult 
by the ever-rising scale of benefits payable 
to injured employees under the local cal: 
lation. 

It will thus be seen that Accident business 
generally is running through a most diffi- 
cult phase at and it is mainly the 
less substantial classes that have closed with 
a profit margin. This is not sufficient to 
offset the bad results of the iarger and more 
important classes when added to the con- 
tinuing adverse experience of our subsid- 
iary in Canada, so that I fegret to report 
that we have ended the year with an overall 
deficit in this department. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 
The. increase. im ower Marine income 


petition. We must, therefore, expect « 
slower growth in the next year or two. The 
impact of serious casualties felt i 

years has lessened, but the runnings-off 
the accounts of the immediate past years 
continues to reflect these heavy losses. 
These features do not give us much cause 
for optimism and we are retaining the sur- 
plus on our operations in the Marine Fund, 
which now amounts to 128.6 per cent. 
net premiums. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


| 


&. 


assured amounted to {34,471,971 as com- 
pared with {27,616,211 in 1957. In the 
United Kingdom, our most important terri- 
tory, new business was buoyant, while over- 
seas a notable feature was the volume of 
business transacted in Australia by our 
branch office and by our subsidiary com- 
pany in Sydney under our Australian 
general manager, Mr. Owen K. Taylor, and 
thanks to the considerable underwriting 
activities of Mr. K. Graves. Moreover, our 
new branch in Canada also had a success- 
ful year under Mr. Michie’s guidance, while 
South Africa too made an appreciable con- 
tribution to our progress. The new business 
(measured in sums assured) was distributed 
as to 50 per cent. in the United Kingdom, 
25 per cent. in Australia, Canada and South 
Africa, and 25 per cent. in other overseas 
territories. The Life premium income now 
exceeds {3,000,000 and the Life Assurance 
and Annuity Fund has passed the 
£ 10,000,000 milestone. Claims by death 
were heavier than in the previous year, but 
the overall mortality experience was satis- 
factory. The interest yield on the Life in- 
vestments showed a marked improvement 
and there was a substantial rise in market 
values at the close of the year. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


You will see from the balance-sheet that 
the Investments and Loans of the Com- 
pany (General and Life) again show a con- 
siderable advance. The total amount, at 
£ 20,494,209, compared with the sum of 
£ 16,568,077 invested at the close of the 
previous year, represents an increase during 
the year of approximately {£ 3,924,000. The 
year 1958 witnessed a marked chai in the 
economic climate of the United Ksgdom. 
In the early part of the year the financial 
scene was dominated by the protective 
measures taken by the Government in the 
previous autumn, but by the middle of 
1958 it became apparent that inflationary 
pressures weer casing. The Bank rete was 
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reduced in five stages from 7 per cent. to 
4 per cent. and measures were introduced 
permitting some relaxation in the control 
of credit, principally those relating to hire 
purchase and bank advances. Long-term 
interest rates, however, were little affected 
by the marked fall in the .-Bank rate and 
conditiens for the investment of long-term 
funds were satisfactory. We have increased 
our investment in British, Commonwealth, 
and Foreign Government securities and we 
have continued to make important additions 
to our holdings of Debentures and equities 
in the United Kingdom. Equity prices, both 
in the United Kingdom and in North 
America, showed substantial rises. .Taking 
our investments as a whole, the market 
‘ value exceeded the book value at the end 
of the year by an increased margin. 

I am sure you will all wish to join with 
me in thanking the officials and _ staff 
throughout the organization for their 
wholehearted efforts. We are indeed for- 
tunate in having such a loyal and enthusias- 
tic body of-men and women to carry on 
the work. 


BANQUE DE PARIS 
ET DES PAYS BAS 


PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas was held 
on May 21 with M. Emmanuel Monick in 
the chair. The following are extracts from 
the report presented by the Board of Direc- 
tors : 


REVIEW 


Two factors dominated the world econ- 
omic scene in 1958 : an abundance of dollars 
in the monetary field and an abundance of 
energy in the economic field. On the one 
hand, sales of $2,300m. worth of gold by 
the United States showed that the dollar 
had ceased to be a scarce currency. On the 
other hand ,the fall in the price of crude 
oil, the increased competition between oil 
and coal, and the accumulation of pithead 
stocks of coal marked the end of a world 
shortage of fuel. 

In France economic development during 
1958 was influenced by an anti-inflationary 
policy imposed as a result of the continued 
drain on the country’s currency reserves. 
Production increased by app: 6 per cent 
and consumer demand stabilised. 

The Bank. participated in the launching 
of the 34% Government loan as well as 
in ial operations on behalf of a 
number of companies. 

As a result of the Bank’s decision to take 
an active part in the expansion of the 
Algerian economy, it collaborated with an- 
other ‘organisation in the formation of 
Société Algérienne de Développement et 
@Expansion "Socaldex”. Planning is also 
being carried out in connection with a 
project to build iron and steel, chemical 
and petrochemical plants in Algeria. 


kw December 31, 1956, the balance shect 
tetel emounted to Fre.177.277,889,645 2s 





against Frs.167,535,853,045 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1957. 

After all expenses and allocations, net 
profits amounted to Frs.1,210,667,607, and it 
was accordingly proposed to distribute a 
net dividend of Frs.650 per share as against 
Frs.600 in 1958. 

The report, the accounts, and the prop- 
osals put forward by the Board of Directors 
were adopted. 


SQUARE GRIP 
REINFORCEMENT 
COMPANY 


The following are extracts from the 
Directors Report of The Square Grip Re- 
inforcement Company (London) Limited 
for the year ended March 31, 1959: 

The year just concluded has been a 
challenging one, but in spite of keen com- 
petition the Company secured a larger share 
of the business available, and output has 
again exceeded all previous records, al- 
though at lower profit levels. 

Export sales were satisfactory but earn- 
ings were adversely affected by the low 
Continental prices being offered. 

The combined profits of all the com- 
panies of the Group for the year ended 
3ist March, 1959, after providing £31,193 
for Depreciation, amount to £255,608 (last 
year £338,505). There has been provided 
for ‘Taxation the sum of £117,731 
( £165,237) and the Net Profit of the 
Group after Taxation is therefore £ 137,877 
( £173,268). 


The Directors propose a Final Dividend 


of 16% per cent, making 22% per cent for - 


the year. 

In addition to the Final Dividend the 
Directors are proposing a distribution of 
3 per cent free of tax out of the accumul- 
ated capital profits of the Company. 

The General Reserve now amounts to 
£150,000, and the Directors are proposing 
to capitalise the whole of this sum by the 
issue of 3 new Ordinary Shares of 5/-each, 
credited as fully paid, for every 8 Ordinary 
Shares held on the 19th of June, 1959. 


HIELD BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


The 37th annual general ing of Hield 
Brothers Limited was held on June 30 at 
Briggella Mills, Bradford, Mr. David H. 
Hield (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to 
March 31, 1959: 


2 
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6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock 
and 17% per cent. on the Ordi Stock | 
for the year and to put £50,000 to Resse 
Account, which leaves a balance of uu. — 
distributed group profits to be carried for. — 
ward of £174,819. 


It has been a difficult year: in the 
part there was a severe recession in 
which was accentuated by a fall of 25 per’ 
cent. in wool values, which checked buyi 
delayed deliveries, and in turn led owt 
keenest competition for any new business, 

We have to-day a substantial order “book 
and all our mills are working full time, but 
margins are lean. 

As to the future, I hesitate to make any’ 
forecast, but I hope it will be less trouble. 
some than the year behind us. 

I wish to record on behalf of the Board. 
our thanks to our staff for their work: in 
this arduous year. 

The report and accounts. were . adopted 
and the dividend, as recommended, was ap- 
proved. 

The —— director, Mr. D.-H« Hield, 
was re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs. Alfred Dobson & Co., was, 
fixed. 7 

At a subsequent extraordinary general! 
meeting alterations to the Articles of As 
sociation having been approved, the: prow 
ceedings terminated. 


DUFF DEVELOPMENT — 
COMPANY 


The 28th ordinary general meeting of 
Duff Development Company Limited was 
held on June 26th in London, Mr. Eric H, 
North (the chairman) presiding. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his circulated 
statement : : ms 

For the year 1958 production of rubber 
was 4,753,930 Ibs from 6,598 acres 
against 4,528,945 Ibs. from 6,688 acres in 
the previous year. 

The cost of production was 15.52d. 

Ib. To this must be added 1.93d. per 1b for 
Export Duty making together 17.45d. ‘per 
lb. The comparative figures for 1957 were 
16.42d., 2.36d. and 18.78d. respectively. 

The net proceeds of the crop totalled 
£411,824. The average net price obtained 
for all grades (i.e. including all forms of 
scrap) was 20.79 d. per Ib. equal to 22.79d. 
per lb., Landed London Terms. 


Debenture Interest, a Profit of £70,812 re 
You will notice thet the £45,164" 6% 
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THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. LIMITED) 
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g . ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1958 
er sgl 
‘dy - « j 
he ». PRODUCTS Overseas—Dublin, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, 
$s, THE GATEWAY RANGE Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Salisbury, Ndola, Nairobi, 
ok * - (a) Watermarked paper for letterheads, ledgers, air mail, Lagos, Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, 
ut blotting, cheques, stamps, office systems and index Kuala Lumpur, Hong Kong, Tokyo, Melbourne, A elaide, 
boards. Sydney, Perth, Wellington, Auckland, Christchurch, 
y a ip Piiening nd. distobig’ peitteeediaph eet pebame ed Buenos Aires and AGENCIES throughout the World. 
boards, chromos, gummed papers, cartridges, details, 
rd. “3 tracing, chart and recording papers. SALIENT POINTS 
in BANKS, BONDS, MANIFOLDS AND CONTINUOUS 
4 | STATIONERY PAPER. Net Profit (including adjustments in respect of + 
*., "NO CARBON REQUIRED PAPER” —the time saving previous years £50,415) after taxation and 
p- —_— : copying paper. minority interests eee ose 80 en oe eee eee eee £2,129,979 
d, .. PACKAGING PAPERS: ee oe 
ne :- Glassine, Greaseproof, Genuine Vegetable Parchment, Debenture Interest \... ... sco ceo ceo eve ove 213,732 
1" .; Glazed Imitation Parchment, Tissue, M.G. Sulphite, Foil Preference Dividend ... ... 1. see ese see ove 89,007 
’ Backing, ete. Ordinary Dividend .... ... 21. cco cee cee ee 869,655 
al! ‘ “TISSUES . Net Profit retained in Group ... see see eee 957,585 
* = INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS | erat £2,129,979 
Photographic, dyeline, ferro prussiate, plastic laminate, 
abrasive, oil and air filter, etc. 
Net Current Assets .% 1. sco cos coe ces cee 11,033,063 
COMMERCIAL AND PERSONAL STATIONERY AND | [CC Cirent Assets ak ane sw ne oe one os AS 


SER EE Gs. Gn as ace See, 683,083 
DISTRIBUTION CENTRES— bin oA. 


Home—Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Total Capital Empl includi ebentures 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchesteg, New- and joan ou or eee 7 ra we £32,346,181 
castle, Nottingham. cuianiiciiion 


EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENT BY MR L. W. FARROW, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN 


__ STATE OF TRADE AND SALES: The state of trade in of great complexity. It was designed to make papers of very 
_ the Paper Industry is very much the same as I reported in diverse nature. Profitable operation of this machine has taken 


. thy Statement last year. Though there has been a small much longer than we had anticipated, and some mechanical 
increase over 1957 in the demand for paper, the market is alterations were necessary before satisfactory quality over 
overshadowed by the new manufacturing capacity which the whole range could be made. This delay has ted in 
a: become available. This state of affairs continues to considerable losses. | am glad to say we have now reached 
.,.Promote highly competitive conditions. a a point when these losses have been largely curtailed, if not 
. . With these trading conditions as a background, it is most entirely eliminated. 
gratifying to be able to report that the turnover of the Group The woodpulp mill at Sudbrook, South Wales, is now 


_.again showed. an increase, so we can claim to have obtained 


ur fair share of the business available. In fact, our volume ; ere . 
po sales again constituted an all time record in the history stantial losses. When this mill was started up, no pulp manu 
_ of the Group. oo : in 7 ee. 
In spite of increased import restrictions in many overseas a tein. Owe dels cad method of 
markets we were able to improve on our 1957 export sales aan od lskitemieaieeh ined a eee oat 
ies of 


a: and achieved in 1958 a new record for the Group. , Sweden, which was a dapted to the ann al din hard- 
» * PRODUCTION: It is pleasing to report that the volume of | W00d available im this country. It was, fore, to be ex- 
paper at our mills in 1958 showed an increase on poet Ae ene eae de ee 
. that of 1957, thus constituting a new record. of this nature. The quality of the pulp is . the 
present ive capacity of the is considerably in 
SELLING PRICES AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION: excess of our expectations. 

‘|. There was no general change in selling prices in 1958 as I can safely predict that these two ventures which, with 
compared. with those in 1957. Severe competition, in some working capital, have absorbed over £4 , will prove 

cases from imported papers had, however, an effect on the, | to be profitable investments for the Group. 

|} -papers.-sold in the lower price bracket, in which the bulk $u 

--9f.the Company’s.extra production took place. It was possible PROSPECTS FOR E CURRENT YEAR: Sales for 
to some extent to offset this state of affairs by increased effi- the period from the 3rd January to date again show an in- 
ciency, although the average profit per ton showed a small crease. The net profits for the same period also show an 
“detreasé.. * increase. Trading conditions, however, continue to be very 
— wee ‘difficult or the reasons I have indicated. Subject to circum- 
'" NEW DEVELOPMENTS: The new paper machine at our stances beyond their control, your Directors are hopeful thet 


4eSBSGS BGS ESR GH FOP 24560 2588 FAR ares 


Dartford Mill which commenced production last year is one the results for 1959 should not prove to be unsatisfactory. 














This boller fitting was 
supposedly doing its job 
as a low water alarm. It 
wasn't, and the resultant 
explosion not only cost 
the firm a boiler house, 


ou» and two ort crippling loss of 
people could have 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by a defect in the working 
parts of the apparatus, need never happen—if a qualified 
Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. But 
first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level—a 
director, the secretary or chief engineer—to see that all 
their industrial machinery is regularly inspected and 
properly insured by specialists. 


Vulcan inspects and protects 


Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 
of experience—and look forward to learning more every 
day— provide just such a service. It 
costs no more than insurance and MAY WE & 
inspection by‘general practitioners’. SEND 
Our appointment is always wel- YoU 
comed by company engineers and FREE 
insurance brokers—because they 
know that if defects aré to be 
found, a Vulcan Engineer Surveyor 
will find them, and prevent the 
accident that would have nner 





*Vulcan"—a 

for all users of plant 
and machinery with 
reports of accidents 
and safety hints. 
Write to Dept. 17 


“Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANGE CO. LTD. 


_ 67 KING STREET, ‘MANCHESTER 2 





HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 





There's 








one very 

simple 

very 

satisfying 

answer! <Q IF YOU HAVE 
You want a good rate 

of interest; you want £10 to £5,000 
to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 
secure; you want to be able 

to withdraw without formality THE SECURITY 
at any time... So, if you’re OF THE 
wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 

the largest Building Society in the HALIFAX 





world—outstanding in strength, 
security and service ! 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 





Yoae You Tuterested tn Dapan} 


Then, you'll be i> 
terested in what 
The Bank of Tekve 







piece can do for. oe 


‘ay 





tr LONDON OFFICE 


Northgate House, 20/24 Moor 
gate, London, E.C.2 England 


vy OVERSEAS OFFICES + 
New York, Rio de janeiro. Sio Paulo, Buenos Aires London Ham 
' ‘burg, Alexandria Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi. Vientiane, Sengapore 
Hong Kong and 16 Representative Offices m other countries 


‘ty DOMESTIC. OFFICES x. . 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka. Kobe and other main ees * 
japan. 


we 


Just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO. itp’ 
Head Office: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
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JANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 









Rankers 





117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 
Telephone Avenue 1030 
Telegrams. Ansbacher, London, -Telex Landon 28521 









Enquiries relating to Eire should be addressed te 
dL Anseacnen & Coa Lro.. 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Dire 


Transfer 
your 


14 % on Bank Deposit 







Please send me, without obdfige- 
tion, full details ef your 
1 1% without tax deduction, Industrial 

ies ia on hard Bank of Broct 2 


OO ——————— 
ADDRESS 






Banking gives you 

ae security, highest 

. rates, withdrawal 
ne .» For informatica 


‘this wafe and rewarding 
7 - pest - this coupes 








NOW- " “Trustee 












223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.L PHONE: REGENT 7283 


0 free copy | 










A NEW Milestone in the history 


P 
of the TEM ERANCE 


Deposits in 
this Society are 


vestments’’ 


Your money will be ja good heeds a: 
the Temperance Permanent, where 
extra care is then te maisteien da 
ensarpasged record of eafety & secarity. 


Please ask fer ** Savings 
booklet —reference (R6) 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Member af The Buitding Socteves Artectenem) 


Premches (As omg hod (es | anon. 


‘® 


The Finest Service 


for # 


All Classes of Insurance 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Neen nn nn eee 
































& Recently introduced ...the 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
UNIVERSAL fork truck offers- 


3K choice of power-ELECTRIC or MECHANICAL 
SE choice of fuel-DIESEL - PETROL - L.P.Gt 
3 choice of tyres-CUSHION or PNEUMATIC 


sé maxinum STANDARDISATION 
of parts 


* 


With the introduction of this 

versatile range of trucks the user 

is able to adopt standardised equipment 
throughout his organisation, employing 
electric, diesel or petrol driven trucks 

as Circumstances dictate, with the 
advantages of a single source of supply 
and responsibility, simplified operation, 
reduced maintenance’and servicing costs 


This development has been eagerly 
awaited and received in many 
organisations. . 


The UNIVERSAL 
ELECTRIC 4500 lb. Modd 


¢ Liquid Petroleum Gas 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LYD. 
(DEPT. EB.) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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